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Education of the Citizen Soldier 


GOVERNOR THEODORE R. McKELDIN 


So gees on the scale of history it 
is only yesterday that the common 
idea of a soldier was not far removed 
from Falstaff’s description of his com- 
pany: “Good enough to toss; food for 
powder, food for powder; they'll fill a pit 
as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, 
mortal men.” 

To this day you will find that brutal 
and cynical idea accepted in many parts 
of the world. Wherever it is believed 
that the state is master of men, and not 
men masters of the state, it follows that 
the soldier is merely the implement of 
power, much as the shovel and the hoe 
are implements of agriculture. The fact 
that the soldier is endowed with human- 
ity is a regrettable circumstance, to be 
ignored as far as possible. Fascism and 
communism, like the despotisms that 
preceded them, exhaust every effort to 
reduce the soldier to nothing more than 
a cog in the military machine. 

It is the glory of democracy that it has 
recognized ever more effectively that a 
man-at-arms is still a man and that the 
time he spends in the service of the 
Republic should not be an interruption, 
but a continuation of his development 
as a citizen and a member of the com- 
munity even more valuable in time of 
peace than he is in time of war. This, 
as I understand it, is the aim of the edu- 
cational program in the Armed Forces. 


It is based on the theory that making a 
man a better soldier inevitably tends to 
make the same man a better citizen; 
and I believe that the theory is sound. 

In part, of course, it has been forced 
upon us. The increasing complexity of 
the weapons of war has steadily en- 
hanced the importance of brain above 
brawn. To hurl a javelin at an enemy 
five yards away put no great strain upon 
a man’s ability to think; but to bring a 
piece of modern artillery to bear upon 
an enemy five miles away calls for brain 
work, even with all the gadgets that 
armament makers have invented to assist 
the artilleryman. To guide and control 
a war horse in battle required no more 
than a strong arm and a quick eye; but 
to guide and control a tank, arm and 
eye are not enough unless they are sup- 
plemented by a quick and accurate mind. 

More than that, the field gun and the 
tank are simplicity itself by comparison 
with some of the new weapons that are 
being introduced. Many of them, put 
into the hands of illiterate or stupid 
soldiers would be more dangerous to 
friend than to foe; so to that extent rais- 
ing the general educational level of the 
armed forces is not a matter of choice, it 
is a stern necessity, for in the modern 
world an ignorant army is an element of 
weakness, not of strength. 

Yet I think it is fair to say that military 
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necessity is not the only, nor the most 
important, motive behind the American 
system of education in the Armed Forces. 
Ours is a citizen army to an extent seen 
nowhere in the world since the early 
days of the Roman Republic. We have, 
it is true, a profession of arms; but the 
American professional is closer to the 
great mass of the citizenry than the pro- 
fessional soldier of any other nation. He 
is called upon for a great variety of serv- 
ices, some of them far removed from the 
art of war. Less than three years ago 
we called upon one for the most im- 
portant and most difficult of all possible 
services, that of leadership of the nation; 
and it is a commonplace for soldiers and 
sailors to be required to act as diplomat- 
ists, traders, judges, and proconsuls in 
far countries and under difficult con- 
ditions. 

It follows that the man in uniform 
ought to be the best-educated American 
alive, for there is no predicting at what 
moment he may be required to perform 
some nonmilitary duty that will tax his 
intellectual capacity along lines that have 
no relation to strategy or tactics. For 
the supreme duty of our Military Estab- 
lishment—Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
is not to win wars but to assure the 
safety of the nation, an objective that 
sometimes depends upon the physical 
strength, but more often upon the brains 
and character of our armed men. 

There is also the consideration that for 
the vast majority of personnel, service in 
the Armed Forces is not a career, but an 
interlude in their lives. These men 
should be returned to civilian life more, 
not less, competent citizens than they 
were before they entered the Armed 
Forces. This is the means by which 
the Military Establishment can justify 
the expense of its maintenance in time 
of peace. Subjection to rigid discipline 
is in itself a form of education. It can, 
of course, be brutalizing, but it need 
not be; if discipline can be combined 
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with a broadening of his intellectual in- 
terests, the man subjected to it emerges 
better equipped than he was before to 
act the part of an enlightened citizen. 

Historically, democracies have always 
viewed auilien armies with dread, and 
with good reason because, historically, 
they have always represented a dead 
expense and, all too often, a threat to 
civil liberty. This country, almost alone 
among the great powers, is endeavoring 
to convert what has been a liability into 
an asset, by making its Armed Forces 
primarily into guarantees of its physical 
safety, but secondarily into guarantees of 
its moral and spiritual safety by turning 
out men who are better trained in the 
uses of liberty. To the extent that we 
succeed, the money spent on national 
defense will not be a dead expense, but 
in part an investment that in years to 
come will yield handsome returns in 
better citizenship. 

It is for this reason that I, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, take great pride in the educa- 
tional program of the Armed Forces and 
am anxious to see it ever more closely 
integrated with the educational program 
in civilian life. It is, if you will have 
it so, an experiment. It has not been 
tried on any comparable scale by any 
other great nation, so we cannot make 
any unqualified assertions as to how it 
will turn out. But it is an experiment 
based on faith in the ability of the aver- 
age man to add to his own human value 
if given the opportunity; and it is on that 
faith that our Republic was founded. 

For, as Justice Holmes pointed out in 
one of his memorable decisions, the 
whole United States is itself an experi- 
ment. In 1776 men had never success- 
fully governed themselves for more than 
a short period, but the Founding Fathers 
believed that it could be done, and to 
that belief pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. In the 
179 years that have followed, their faith 
has been justified with a brilliance that 
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has amazed and sometimes disconcerted 
the rest of the world. We, their heirs, 
therefore should never hesitate to try any 
experiment based on faith in the average 
man’s ability and willingness to raise 
himself on the scale of civilization. 

No doubt every rational man—includ- 
ing first of all generals and admirals— 
regrets the necessity for the existence of 
armed forces. In the New Jerusalem 
there will be none, for none will be 
needed. But we, unfortunately, do not 
live in the New Jerusalem, but in a world 
that is filled with evil and therefore filled 
with peril, so we have no choice but to 
stand alertly on guard. It does not fol- 
low, however, that this necessity shall 
remain an unmixed evil, for it is within 
our power to convert it, at least in part, 
into a positive good by making it the 
training school of a better citizenship. 

Classical scholars have long agreed 
that Pericles’ oration at the funeral of 
the men fallen in defense of Athens was 
one of the greatest orations ever de- 
livered, perhaps the greatest; and the 
highest point of that oration was his 
claim that Athens had been the school 
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of Greece. If America can demonstrate 
to the world how to turn her armed 
might into a source of intellectual and 
moral strength, she will to that extent 
instruct the world; and that would give 
us a claim to being the school, not of a 
single nation, but of all mankind. 

It is a lordly ambition, perhaps so 
lordly that it is impossible of human 
attainment. But when were Americans 
deterred from undertaking an enterprise 
because others said it was impossible? 
Our history has been a long story 
of achieving one impossible feat after 
another, and we are no true sons of our 
fathers if the fact that a thing has never 
been done before will stop us from at- 
tempting it if it seems to be a good thing. 

Accordingly, I salute the people who 
are carrying forward the educational pro- 
gram in the Armed Forces as men en- 
gaged in a peculiarly American enter- 
prise, as American as the Kentucky rifle, 
as American as the covered wagon, above 
all as American as the high resolve that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 








Perspectives for the Education of Women’ 


ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 


ee pictures in Life, a few years ago, 
depicted the responsibilities of 
women. The first set of pictures showed 
a married woman with a husband and 
five children to take care of. There was 
a picture of thirty-five beds that had to 
be made in one week’s time, and another 
picture with all the food that had to 
be prepared, all the spinach and the 
puddings and the baby formulas and 
everything else. In addition to that, you 
saw this woman being the chauffeur of 
the family, driving her children to school, 
bringing them home, taking them to their 
dancing lessons and to the Scouts and 
the Camp Fire Girls and to Sunday 
School, to their elocution lessons, and 
to all the other things that a well-inte- 
grated child has to experience today. 
Then you saw her standing in long lines, 
being the purchasing agent of the family, 
buying the draperies and underwear and 
food and one thing after another. In sub- 
sequent pictures, you saw her at home 
helping her children with their school 
work, entertaining the executive commit- 
tee of the Rotary for dinner, and trying 
to look scintillating at the spring country 
club formal. 

That series of pictures showed one 
aspect of the American woman’s respon- 
sibilities, but we could add a few more. 
She is out working for the American 
Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, and in one or 
another community social service pro- 
gram. If I were drawing some pictures 
of my own about the teachers of this 
country, I would show a roomful of 
papers that had to be corrected by the 
next day. I would show another room- 


* Printed by special permission of the Asso- 
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ful of yearbooks and basketball games 
and all the dramatic productions, and 
so ferth, that the teacher has to take part 
in. Then I would show a long line of 
young people whom she has counseled 
over the years, and who look back to 
her probably as “Mrs. Chips.” I would 
see her taking part in many phases of 
community life. If we look at the 
business woman, we think of her prob- 
lems with customers. We see a room- 
ful of telephones all ringing at once. 
And we would see her, also, in various 
capacities in the activities of the com- 
munity. This may seem rather facetious, 
but I think Life did a rather interesting 
dramatization of the daily routines of a 
woman’s life. 

Maybe the multiple responsibilities of 
women bring them insoluble problems. 
Maybe, on the other hand, we can find 
some means by which they can achieve a 
tranquillity in their work, a sense of 
value in what they are doing and a feel- 
ing of competence as they approach 
these different responsibilities. 

Certainly American women in the past 
three decades have been assuming ex- 
panding responsibilities in the public 
and business affairs of the nation, and 
adding new dimensions for their lives. 
These dimensions are related not only 
to the specific jobs they are doing, but 
also to a perspective of the individual in 
a changing society. Inventions, increas- 
ing industrialization speeded up by three 
wars, mass production, machines, new 
ideologies, and maybe patterned think- 
ing have crowded in on the individual. 
Simultaneously have come a tremendous 
expansion of knowledge, new approaches 
to human equality, and a revolutionary 
surging of mankind around the world. 
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From the best evidence we have at 
the present time, we can certainly antici- 
pate that more women, in the foreseeable 
future, will be involved in these multiple 
responsibilities outlined in the pictures 
in Life—responsibilities they will have 
to be prepared for: homemaking, gain- 
ful employment, and citizenship. It 
seems evident that they must learn how 
to correlate their need for their own 
personal development with the conflict- 
ing demands of these various areas. If 
our education is to aid in developing 
more effective personalities and more 
stable families, both men and women 
must come to understand, better than 
they do, their evolving roles and the 
factors which influence their behavior. 
Since the satisfactions and the stresses 
which women experience in their lives 
stem very much from the attitudes and 
the interests of men, you certainly can- 
not study one sex without the other. 

The Commission on the Education of 
Women of the American Council on 
Education has been endeavoring, since 
1953 when it was established, to identify 
the more urgent problems which con- 
front American women, to stimulate 
studies of these, and to encourage fresh 
and more critical thinking on what can 
be done about them. 

People around the country are raising 
such queries as these: Are we really help- 
ing women in our educational programs 
to develop their highest potentialities? 
Are women possibly deterring their own 
development by a lack of clear purpose? 
Are we able to find means, through our 
philosophy of living, which can help 
them to adjust to these multiple respon- 
sibilities and to live happily and effec- 
tively in the different stages of their 
lives, when very different things are 
asked of them? 

Many educational institutions have 
been most helpful during this year and 
a half. College presidents, deans, fac- 
ulty representatives, research directors, 


alumni and alumnae have given their 
ideas and their service to the commis- 
sion. In addition, business people and 
people of the press and in public rela- 
tions have talked with us about their 
special concerns in the education of 
women. The National Institutes of 
Health, during this past year, awarded 
Cornell University funds to develop a 
four-year program which the Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women encour- 
aged, having to do with social and cul- 
tural factors affecting the conflicts and 
adjustments among American women. 
That program was initiated in the fall 
of 1954. We are looking forward to 
periodic reports from this special pro- 
gram which is being directed by John 
Dean and Robin Williams, Jr. 

The commission recognizes that much 
has been written and said on the roles 
of women and about their education. 
However, little has been done to unite 
the forces of education, business, reli- 
gion, and government in exploring means 
by which the interests and abilities of 
women may be challenged and utilized 
more fully, and this the commission is 
undertaking to do. 

There probably are two types of sig- 
nificantly dangerous women in American 
life: the apathetic and the discontented. 
Certainly there are many who find no 
unusual complications in their lives, but 
a significant number have experienced 
apprehensions, guilt, frustration, and 
boredom. Some have lost their sense 
of importance and feel they are wasting 
their capacities either in household rou- 
tines or in meaningless leisure. Others 
consider they are participating only par- 
tially or indirectly in those activities for 
which are reserved the most highly 
prized symbols of prestige and the most 
sought-after rewards in American life, 
those activities which are concerned with 
the business and the professional world. 
Except in the role of mother, which lasts 
a comparatively short period of time in 
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modern families, typically feminine pur- 
suits do not seem to offer the comparable 
satisfactions to women that the pursuits 
in business and industry offer to men. 

The homemaker and mother is the 
generalist in human relations, but she 
certainly has responsibilities which re- 
quire competence in many areas. In an 
age of specialization and professionalism, 
the generalist career provides many hu- 
man satisfactions, social values, and 
broadening influences, but it demands 
much of the human being in reason and 
skills, and frequently is accompanied by 
hazards of incompetence. 

While women are working in practic- 
ally every type of employment and now 
have a much wider choice of fields than 
they have ever had before, their remu- 
neration and their opportunities for ad- 
vancement are not comparable with 
those for men in this country. If you 
ask of a person that she have high skills 
and a long period of educational devel- 
opment, then that individual may very 
well expect to have the opportunity to 
advance, and to receive compensation on 
the same basis as her brothers. In a 
period when there are such critical short- 
ages as Dr. Dael Wolfle has described, 
particularly in the teaching field, there 
are questions being phrased as to why 
few women reach administrative, high- 
ranking instructional, or other top posts 
in the profession. Are they inadequately 
educated? Do they lack the motivation 
for developing themselves so that they 
will merit recognition both from the 
standpoint of responsibility and from the 
standpoint of remuneration? Or are 
they just not considered? 

There are dramatic changes in the 
lives of women. From the time of their 
education in the elementary schools 
through the secondary schools, their edu- 
cation is quite comparable with that of 
boys. There are some differences in 
vocational offerings for them, possibly 
some differences in physical education 
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programs, but, in general, their fi 
are very similar. But it is at the junior 
high school level, then particularly in 
high school, and again in college that 
this dual orientation comes for girls and 
men. The question of marriage or a 
job or marriage and a job—here are 
choices that women have to make which 
men do not. 

I have not heard of a boy who had 
to base his major in college on whether 
he was going to be married or not; 
and I have often heard girls who have 
come into the offices of counselors and 
deans in the colleges and universities 
around this country say, “I’m not quite 
positive of what I ought to major in. I 
expect to be married. Will the kind of 
job which I may have for a short time 
be such that it will fit into the life of my 
husband?” Particularly now, when men 
are going all over the world, sometimes 
their wives may go with them. It is a 
question of “How long shall I stay in any 
one job? How soon will I be uprooted? 
Is it worthwhile to take a long-term 
period of education if this may be dis- 
rupted time after time in the kind of 
life which I lead after college?” 

So far as capacity to learn is con- 
cerned, the human development scien- 
tists have come to considerable agree- 
ment on the fact that differences be- 
tween the abilities of men and women 
are much less important than the differ- 
ences in motivational patterns. 

Take a boy or girl at seventeen. Let's 
assume they have equal psychological 
and mental abilities. The boy is plan- 
ning to be an engineer or a doctor or 
a lawyer or a businessman. He may 
have a very clear sense of direction of 
what he wants. The girl, on the other 
hand, may be less strongly motivated, 
less simply motivated because of her 
dual orientation; and what an individual 
does in the time dimension with personal 
resources depends on sustained effort, 
persistence of motives, and a sense of 
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direction. Under these circumstances, 
it is rather reasonable to expect that the 
motivation may not be there for the girl, 
and that in the long run she will not 
achieve as much in her high school class 
as the boy with the same abilities. 

Many women, we find, say they see 
little relationship between what they 
study and their long-range responsibili- 
ties. Students are not given an adequate 
view of their future obligations and fu- 
ture opportunities or a realistic approach 
to the kind of conflicts which they have 
in these dual roles, and the contributions 
which they might make in their lives at 
different stages. Then they will also say 
that after college they were not stimu- 
lated enough in school or in their adult 
roles to continue intellectual or other 
creative pursuits after they completed 
their formal education. 

Others consider that they lack knowl- 
edge as to how to function effectively 
in a community, and that the adult edu- 
cation programs are not meeting their 
needs. During the period when their 
children are in school and their husbands 
are at the prime of their careers, they 
concentrate on the development of their 
children and homemaking. They find 
this interesting and challenging, but they 
lose contact with their formal educational 
training for a vocation. They may not 
have time to do all the things in the 
community they would like to do. At 
age forty-five, instead of retiring, they 
would like to look forward to at least 
twenty years of vigorous productive life 
of some sort or another, and it doesn’t 
always have to be paid employment. 
These are the kinds of things that stu- 
dents coming out of college and older 
women are saying that our colleges are 
not paying enough attention to. 

There are a good many stereotypes that 
we have about women. I have spent 
considerable time abroad at various col- 
leges and universities in community de- 
velopment projects, particularly since 


the war. The kind of concept which 
many people overseas have of American 
women is that they are the most favored 
people in the world, that they have the 
greatest opportunity in the world. Then 
when European women see all the maga- 
zines that are sent over and hear about 
what may be going on in this country, 
they begin to think, too, that American 
women are pampered by their husbands, 
that they are all on nine-day diets, or 
after personality prescriptions of some 
sort or another, or seeking some kind of 
new gadget so they will have less to do 
in the home. 

I was very much impressed when a 
very distinguished woman in this coun- 
try told me that during World War II, 
when she was abroad visiting some of 
the installations of our Army, she talked 
with a very bright young GI, who said, 
“You know, we have been seeing what 
the women of these countries, where we 
have been fighting and which we have 
been occupying, are doing in the under- 
ground movement, and the kind of lead- 
ership which they can bring to their na- 
tion.” Then this GI said, “You know, 
my outfit has been talking about the 
American girl. We think she’s beautiful. 
We think she’s bright. We think she’s 
interesting. But you know, we don't 
have the same sense of feeling that she 
can bring the leadership to her nation 
after this war is over, as some of these 
other women over here who have had 
to make all kinds of sacrifices.” Prob- 
ably some of those GI’s never knew the 
sacrifices that the home folks were mak- 
ing. Probably they have never under- 
stood the really deepest feelings and in- 
terests of the girls with whom they have 
held hands in the movies in the dark. 
Probably they have never even sought 
to find out, and probably the girls have 
never even shown them what their best 
abilities are. 

Some very interesting studies have 
been conducted at Barnard College on 
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the attitudes of college women about 
what their roles will be in the future in 
their relationships with the men they are 
dating. A good many of them say they 
have to play down their intellectual abili- 
ties; that boys do not like intellectually 
superior women. They have to be cling- 
ing vines, even though they may walk 
rings around the boys who take them 
out in their yellow convertibles in the 
moonlight. Their parents are saying to 
them, “Now, get good grades. It would 
be terrible if Mary next door came home 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key and you 
didn’t do quite so well. But don't be too 
bright. You know you want to be mar- 
ried, too.” And then college professors 
may either play down their abilities and 
say, “Oh, don’t bother about this course. 
You're going to get married anyway,” 
or, on the other hand, forget all about 
the fact they might be married some 
day, maybe very quickly after college, 
and urge them to go to graduate school 
immediately to prepare for professional 
careers. So, you see, we set up for the 
women of this country very different 
concepts of what we want them to do, 
and it makes it extremely difficult to 
have the kind of serenity and tranquillity 
which one would have if one could really 
develop the wholeness of personality. It 
would be very helpful if it were accepted 
in this nation that women naturally are 
going to make contributions in science, 
art, music, philosophy, and theology; 
that different people will have different 
patterns of living, and that the difficulties 
and the successes in one pattern of life 
may mean a great deal to some women, 
very little to others. 

Numerous colleges and universities 
are aware of these issues and are under- 
taking special studies of the character- 
istics, aptitudes, roles, and education of 
women. Of approximately 1,090 col- 
leges in this country in which women 
are enrolled, 423 have been in communi- 
cation with the Commission on the Edu- 


cation of Women about their educa- 
tional programs. Of these, 125 have 
really significant research which they are 
undertaking on women’s education. One 
hundred eighteen have indicated some 
different and fresh approaches to the in- 
terests of their women students. 

These studies which are going on 
around the country cover a wide variety 
of subjects, but they are related pri- 
marily to women in modern society and 
their changing status, and to cultural 
and social factors which affect their roles 
and their adjustment. Much research is 
being done on personality development, 
and I am happy to say that much more 
is going on now to study motivations and 
to develop motivation techniques. Prob- 
ably if we had better instruments for 
the study of motivations, we would find 
some of the things which we thought 
were important in determining the 
growth of women might not be so impor- 
tant, and others would be far more sig- 
nificant than we have considered in the 
past. 

Then there are programs in many 
parts of the country to determine the 
achievements of girls at different levels 
in education. Colleges seem to be both- 
ered considerably about what the rela- 
tive importance should be between gen- 
eral education, vocational education, and 
family relations and homemaking courses 
in the curriculum for women. Others 
are evaluating their guidance programs, 
field work experiences, and extracurricu- 
lar activities in the light of women’s 
needs and their newer opportunities. 
Others are making alumnae surveys, try- 
ing to study what has happened to their 
graduates, and to interpret to the un- 
dergraduates in their institutions what 
may be the long-range role of women; 
to bring alumnae back and be able to 
help them as well as to have the alumnae 
help the younger women to understand 
their long-range interests better than 
they have in the past. Leisure-time in- 
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terests seem to be important. Many self- 
studies are being done around the coun- 
try on programs for women. 

The woman who will play a construc- 
tive role in American life will not be the 
woman all ready to go off but not know- 
ing in which direction to shoot, nor will 
she be either the passive or discontented 
person. She will be the woman who, by 
virtue of her education and the clarity of 
her thinking, and by her experience and 
judgment, can raise the cultural status 
of her family and contribute to their 
psychological and emotional develop- 
ment and can bring a wider range of 
vision to her business and professional 
life. 

A great Oxford scholar once was asked 
what he considered the chief barrier to 
world peace, and he said the limited per- 
spective of the individual. Education 
must infuse a new quality into our 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, and give 
a deeper understanding and wider 
knowledge and finer power of response 
to human needs. 

So if women are assuming expanding 
responsibilities, in the first place per- 
haps we should say their greatest need 
will be for a liberalizing program that 
teaches the interrelationship of knowl- 
edge. But there is no one pattern of 
education suitable for all women, just 
as there is no one pattern suitable for 
all men. Diversity is necessary, and all 
the present evidence supports the im- 
portance of women having broad and 
differential opportunities rather than an 
educational program designed for one 
Sex. 

The second perspective for the educa- 
tion of women is likewise universal and 
applies to both men and women stu- 
dents: that is, the development of atti- 
tudes and abilities which will enable 
them to become useful citizens capable 
of influencing society and their culture. 
Certainly the quality of alert and ag- 


gressive individualism is essential to 
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good citizenship in a democracy, and 
the most effective society we believe con- 
sists of individuals who are independent 
in their attitudes. They must think for 
themselves, but they must be willing to 
subordinate their individual gains when 
necessary for the common good. 

The scene is Rome. It was shortly 
after World War II. People had come 
from all over Italy to hear Corbino, the 
Minister of the Treasury, speak on the 
problems of Italy. As you know, in the 
Italian Parliament one sits according to 
one’s political hue. Away over on one 
side sit the Communists and away over 
on the other side sit the Monarchists. 
Corbino spoke. He made a brilliant ad- 
dress. He was a professor of economics 
at the University of Naples, highly re- 
spected. There was tremendous ap- 
plause. 

Then I saw a young woman rise in 
the back of the room, one of the first 
women elected to the Parliament of 
Italy, aged twenty-six, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Florence. 
She didn’t speak from her seat where 
the microphones were stretched along 
the desk. She walked right down the 
center aisle and by-passed the members 
of the cabinet sitting there, and went 
up and stood on the dais by De Gasperi, 
then the Prime Minister of Italy; and 
Bianca Bianchi, the first woman to speak 
from that rostrum, made a stirring plea 
for an opportunity for freedom in educa- 
tion in her country, and for an oppor- 
tunity for individuals to be able to de- 
velop themselves and to have their con- 
tributions in life, whatever they might 
be, accepted by the people. At the end 
of that speech, which was very brief, 
there was tremendous applause, even 
greater than that for Corbino. It came 
from the Communists and the Mon- 
archists and those in the center alike, 
and that evening the Rome newspapers 
carried in the headlines her plea for an 
opportunity for the individual to be able 
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to develop himself significantly and then 
to use his abilities. I have a feeling 
that what Bianca Bianchi said, applying 
to both men and women, has particular 
application in our nation, too, and 
around the world, and may mean more 
to the kind of peace which we may hope 
to have, both for the individual and 
the nations, than we would judge. 

Certainly to be effective citizens who 
will participate devotedly in public mat- 
ters, women must acquire a knowledge 
and sensitivity about community and 
national and international affairs, as well 
as about the issues human beings face. 
They need to know how to function 
effectively in citizenship activities. 

A third perspective for women’s edu- 
cation is related to foundations for a 
successful career, in whatever pattern 
of life they wish to undertake. Some 
of the colleges and universities, as a re- 
sult of their own studies and others 
stimulated by the Commission on the 
Education of Women, are developing 
different approaches in their offerings 
for women students. 

There are courses which present a phi- 
losophy of living and growth in modern 
times to help students relate themselves 
to the world and to their long-range in- 
terests. Note here the emphasis on inner 
satisfactions, appreciations, and taste in 
that philosophy of growth. Some col- 
leges are adopting programs of general 
education. A third approach has been 
through experimentation in courses on 
family living and child care and mar- 
riage—such things as courses offered not 
only in home economics and through 
psychology and sociology, but on insur- 
ance, on family security and family 
finance in consumer problems; and pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences designed 
for women’s homemaking and leisure 
pursuits. Other schools are emphasizing 
participation in leadership in communi- 
ties—putting in programs to help a 
woman be the president of the League 
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of Women Voters or the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, to func- 
tion on school boards or housing com- 
mittees, on committees on educational 
and other public needs in her com- 
munity. 

Another area of development is in 
the field of work experiences, not only 
in vocations but in community service 
projects. A good many conferences are 
being held around the country related 
to the adult roles of women. There 
are many expansions and improvements 
in guidance and placement services. It 
may very well be in the guidance areas 
that we can do the most to help women 
students to recognize their different re- 
sponsibilities and the range of roles 
which they may play at different periods 
in their lives. New occupational majors 
are being introduced in colleges to meet 
the increased opportunities for women 
in specialized areas. A significant de- 
velopment is taking place in courses 
for the mature woman, so that she 
can refresh herself in her vocation—pro- 
grams that will satisfy not only voca- 
tional interests but other cultural and 
spiritual needs. 

And so we see that all of this indicates 
a very healthy aspect of what is going 
on around the country. It is an attitude 
of inquiry and experimentation. Ad- 
ministrators, curriculum committees, re- 
search directors, faculty, students, and 
community leaders together are begin- 
ning to examine and re-examine the 
educational programs which they are 
offering to their women students. These 
studies will not necessarily lead to gen- 
eral conclusions, but I have a feeling 
that the fermentation that is taking 
place in the colleges and universities 
of this country may well provide oppor- 
tunities by which women can resolve 
some of their own needs and not leave 
them up to the college presidents and 
the deans, and enable institutions to 
solve some of their own problems. 
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The Commission on the Education of 
Women, we anticipate, will publish an 
interim report in the early part of 1955.* 
It is continuing to encourage further re- 
search on the lives of girls and women, 
and self-studies by educational institu- 
tions of their own offerings for women 
students. The commission also wants 
to encourage experimental educational 
programs for women, to stimulate an 
evaluation of available data that is perti- 
nent to the education of women, and, 
insofar as funds may be available, to 
disseminate information about the re- 
search and experimental studies on par- 

*How Fare American Women?, published 
April 1955, by the American Council on Edu- 


cation. 
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ticular problems. It plans to encourage 
thoughtful action on these through con- 
ferences, publications, and radio and 
television programs. 

I think we must recognize that the 
problems of women’s education are no 
more complex or more urgent than are 
the problems of men’s education. Both 
need persistent and imaginative study 
in relation to the needs and pressures 
of the time. These are difficult and com- 
plex undertakings, but there is every 
reason to have confidence that they will 
contribute to more critical thinking 
about educational programs and to a 
better understanding by men and 
women of each other. 
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MANNING M. PATTILLO 


I RECENT years we have witnessed a 
tremendous upsurge of interest in col- 
lege and university accrediting. This 
has resulted in part from the forceful 
presentation of the abuses of accrediting 
by former Chancellor R. G. Gustavson 
and other officers of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. In part it has 
been stimulated by the efforts of leaders 
of accrediting agencies to devise better 
methods of evaluating institutions. Not- 
ably, the dramatic developments in the 
Middle States Association, especially the 
employment by that association of large 
visiting committees representing diverse 
professional interests, have stirred the 
imagination of many college and uni- 
versity administrators. Also, the in- 
volvement of some of the accrediting 
agencies in the highly controversial field 
of athletic reform has brought accredit- 
ing to the attention of persons who were 
not clearly aware of it previously. The 
specification of accredited status as a 
factor in eligibility for financial support 
of higher institutions by the Federal 
Government, foundations, and other or- 
ganizations has likewise contributed to 
the interest in accrediting. 

No one should object to this increased 
awareness of accrediting problems, and 
even the accompanying controversy has 
not been without its beneficial effects. 
What I think is unfortunate in the dis- 
cussion of accrediting is that it has been 
concerned almost exclusively with or- 
ganizational and jurisdictional matters, 
to the neglect of a consideration of some 
of the more fundamental problems— 
problems calling for intellectual analysis, 
not organizational negotiation. And 
then, growing out of these intellectual 
problems are far-reaching questions of 
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public interest which we as academic 
officers, looking primarily after our own 
immediate interests, have largely ig- 
nored. My purpose is to discuss briefly 
some of these problems and then to sug- 
gest several ways in which the public 
interest might be better served by 
accrediting agencies. 

My remarks are made from the point 
of view of general accrediting, that is, 
of the type of accrediting carried on by 
the six regional associations. These 
are purely personal observations based 
on several years of intimate acquaint- 
ance with accrediting operations. Al- 
though much of what I have to say may 
be equally applicable to agencies that 
accredit professional schools and other 
specialized programs within colleges and 
universities, I am thinking primarily of 
total institutional accrediting. 


Qualitative and quantitative 
methods of appraisal 

About twenty years ago thoughtful 
students of higher education began to 

make a distinction between what have 
been called “qualitative” methods of 
evaluating colleges and universities and 
“quantitative” measures of excellence. 
Informed persons at that time felt that 
too great reliance had been placed on 
rather arbitrarily adopted arithmetic 
standards, such as the requirement that 
an institution, to be accredited, had to 
have an endowment of at least $500,000. 
As a result of this trend of thought, most 


* Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and Western 
College Association. 
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accrediting agencies revised their pro- 
cedures in the direction of more gen- 
eral standards or criteria with fewer 
mathematical specifications. Statistical 
measures were not abandoned, but they 
were refined and came to assume less 
importance in decisions on the accred- 
ited status of institutions. In view of 
this history it is strange that much of 
the current discussion of accrediting 
seems to assume that the “qualitative” 
approach is a novel idea. 

Moreover, the use of the term “quali- 
tative,” as meaning the opposite of 
“quantitative,” has caused confusion of 
thought, since the quantitative measures 
that have been used by accrediting 
agencies were believed, at the time of 
their adoption, to be valid measures of 
quality, and many of the “qualitative” 
criteria, upon close scrutiny, are found 
to be partly quantitative. Let me illus- 
trate this: One of the regional accredit- 
ing agencies, in its evaluations of insti- 
tutions, emphasizes institutional self- 
study as an evidence of quality. This 
agency says, 

If an institution is genuinely concerned 
about the improvement of its work, it will 
study its oem in the most thorough 
manner possible. It will desire to guide its 
activities in the light of facts and will set 
about securing the facts it needs in a me- 
thodical manner, using whatever techniques 
of investigation are suitable to the purpose. 
An important characteristic of an effective 
educational institution is that it be con- 
tinuously engaged in the study of its own 
problems, using the accepted techniques of 
educational investigation to derive new 
knowledge and to improve practice in refer- 
ence to institutional problems.” 


On the face of it this is a qualitative 
criterion. But how is it to be applied? 
As we read on, we find that “the alert- 


*“TInstitutional Study,” Revised Manual of 
Accrediting (Chicago: Commission on Colleges 
and Universities, North Central Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1941), chap. 
x, p. lL. 


ness of the institution in making intelli- 
gent investigations of its program and 
services will be judged in part by the 
number and value of the studies that 
have been made in recent years.”* Note 
that the “number . . . of the studies” is 
quantitative. And further, “The effec- 
tiveness of the institution’s study of its 
own problems will be judged in part 
by the attitude of the administration and 
faculty and by the degree of financial 
support that is provided for such ac- 
tivities."* “The degree of financial sup- 
port” is, again, quantitative. The point 
I am making is that the problem of 
accrediting methods is not solved merely 
by the advocacy of the qualitative ap- 
“oer og as though quality and quantity 

ad no relation to one another. What 
we are really seeking are criteria, 
whether qualitative or quantitative, that 
are genuine indicators of educational ex- 
cellence. The distinction between “qual- 
itative” and “quantitative” and the 
equating of these with “good” and “evil,” 
respectively, is too superficial an analysis 
of a difficult intellectual problem. But 
I mention this only in passing, because 
I do not believe it is central to our 
discussion. 

The important thing to note is that 
“qualitative” procedures have now been 
in use for twenty years, and we have 
had a good deal of experience with them. 
It has become increasingly clear that 
this approach, although not subject to 
the same objections as were leveled 
against a purely arithmetic kind of eval- 
uation, gives rise to serious problems. 
For one thing, it places a premium on 
individual and small group judgments. 
The greatest possible care must be exer- 
cised in securing examiners in whose 
judgment the accrediting agency and 
academic persons at large can have con- 
fidence. The administrator who thinks 
his faculty is better than the examining 

* Ibid. 

‘ Ibid., p. 4. 
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committee says it is can always charge 
that the process by which the examiners 
made their judgment was highly sub- 
jective, and, of course, he is right—the 
judgment was subjective. The judg- 
ment can be well informed, it can be 
made on the basis of an intensive con- 
sideration of all the relevant informa- 
tion, it can be systematic in the sense 
that it takes into account institutional 
features that are specified in advance, 
but in the final analysis it is subjective, 
and a different committee might well 
have made a different judgment. The 
judgments of examining committees are, 
of course, reviewed by some other body 
which is usually larger and more repre- 
sentative than the original committee, 
but the fact remains that there is a 
strong element of subjectivity through- 
out the entire procedure. 

When the significance attached to 
arithmetic standards in accrediting is re- 
duced, and greater reliance is placed on 
the personal judgments of examiners, 


that is, when the “qualitative” approach 
is adopted, the accrediting agency lays 
itself open to the charge that its de- 
cisions are arbitrary and its standards 


nebulous. How many times agencies 
trying to operate on a “qualitative” basis 
are censured because they cannot docu- 
ment their judgments with objective 
data! If an association were to deny 
accreditation to a college on the grounds 
that its faculty was listless and the 
teaching wearisome, the refutation by 
the institution would surely be that the 
faculty consists of 40 percent Ph.D.’s 
with an average college teaching experi- 
ence of 14.8 years, and “What more do 
you expect?” Hundreds of instances of 
precisely this sort of thing could be 
cited from the files of accrediting agen- 
cies. 

Here we encounter a kind of legalism 
in the thinking of many persons in 
higher education—a legalism that runs 
counter to the “qualitative” approach 
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to accrediting. po we rightly ob- 
ject to mechanical and arithmetic con- 
trols when they are applied to us from 
external sources, many of us operate very 
largely in a mechanical and arithmetic 
way in our own administrative jurisdic- 
tions. For example, in the employment 
and promotion of faculty members 
American college and university ad- 
ministrators attach great importance to 
such qualifications as degrees, years of 
teaching experience, and number of 
publications, often to the relative neg- 
lect. of more significant but less easily 
defined characteristics. A college presi- 
dent who wrote to a graduate school 
asking for the names of candidates who 
were sparkling teachers—degrees are in- 
consequential—would be regarded as 
eccentric, to say the least. This kind of 
thinking is found in an even more ex- 
treme form in the state certification re- 
quirements for public school teachers. 
The “qualitative” accrediting agency 
faces a difficult problem when it tries to 
make its policies understood in an edu- 
cational world that is accustomed, at 
the practical level, to operating on a dif- 
ferent basis. 

Not only does the qualitative approach 
make it difficult to secure uniform judg- 
ments of quality, but there is also the 
problem of setting some kind of mini- 
mum below which an institution will not 
be accredited. Most accrediting agen- 
cies have abandoned fixed minimum 
standards for judging particular portions 
of the program of an institution; thus, 
accreditation is not denied to a college 
or university which fails to meet one 
or two criteria but is in general a good 
institution. This does not, however, 
solve the problem of the committee or 
commission that has to review all the 
evidence and judgments in a case and 
reach a conclusion as to whether a partic- 
ular institution should or should not 
be accredited. How good must an insti- 
tution be to be worthy of accreditation? 
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Where should we draw the line between 
an acceptable and unacceptable insti- 
tution for accrediting purposes? On 
what basis can the line be drawn? There 
is little point in going through an elab- 
orate evaluative procedure unless we 
have a clear definition of acceptability. 
At the present time no accrediting 
agency with which I am familiar has 
worked out such a definition. We often 
say that an institution, to be accredited, 
must be of “acceptable quality,” but we 
do not define what we mean by “accept- 
able.” In this connection it may be 
pointed out that some accrediting agen- 
cies have admitted 80 or 90 percent (and 
even, I believe, 100 percent in the case 
of some agencies accrediting professional 
schools) of the institutions that are eligi- 
ble to apply for membership, whereas 
others have admitted only 60 percent. 
These figures suggest wide differences 
of interpretation of “acceptability.” 

I wish to emphasize that the problem 
we are discussing here is not a matter 
of making explicit the criteria or stand- 
ards employed in accrediting. All ac- 
crediting agencies have done this. The 
problem is one of deciding how high an 
institution must rank on the basis of 
specified criteria to merit accreditation. 
Until we have answered this question, 
we shall have difficulty talking intelli- 
gently about accreditation, and the con- 
sumers of lists of accredited institutions 
will have only a poor basis for interpret- 
ing these lists. The solution lies, I think, 
not in a general formula agreed upon by 
a group of accrediting agencies, but in 
a more careful definition of the meaning 
of accreditation by each organization 
engaged in the evaluation of higher in- 
stitutions. 


Accrediting in terms of objectives 


The principle that an _ institution 
should be evaluated “in terms of its ob- 
jectives” was promulgated by the North 
Central Association about twenty years 
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ago. This principle was a radical de- 
parture from the “standardizing” policies 
of the accrediting agencies at that time. 
It was a recognition of the individuality 
of institutions and of the desirability of 
encouraging distinctiveness in colleges 
and universities. Though now accepted 
almost universally in theory, this doctrine 
has not been easy to put into practice be- 
cause it conflicts with the habits of 
thought of most persons in the field of 
higher education, and in fact, it has 
not been put fully into effect.’ However, 
it has been adopted by most accrediting 
agencies and in recent years has rarely 
been questioned. 

The fact that makes this principle im- 
portant is that American higher educa- 
tion is characterized by a diversity of 
types of institutions. There are public 
junior colleges which are extensions of 
local high schools; there are liberal arts 
colleges with selective policies of ad- 
mission, a majority of whose students 
go on to graduate and professional 
schools; there are undergraduate col- 
leges which serve relatively unselected 
groups of students; there are universi- 
ties whose primary function is research 
and the training of students for research; 
and other distinctive types of institu- 
tions could be cited. The point is that 
there are such great differences among 
institutions that to ignore these differ- 
ences is to fail to take account of some 
of the most significant characteristics of 
institutions. 

But the practical consequences of this 
principle have not been generally recog- 
nized. At this point it will be helpful 
to digress for a moment to consider the 
practical uses of accreditation. The lists 
of the colleges and universities accred- 
ited by the various accrediting agencies 
are widely used by directors of admis- 


*Norman Burns, “Some Thoughts on the 
Theory and Practice of Accrediting,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, XXVIII (October 
1953), 205-14. 
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sions, registrars, deans of graduate 
schools, prospective students and their 
parents, governmental agencies, and 
personnel officers in business and indus- 
try as a means of ascertaining the aca- 
demic competence of individual stu- 
dents. In other words, it is assumed that 
a student who has graduated from an 
accredited college has attained approxi- 
mately the same level of academic 
achievement as have the graduates of 
other accredited institutions. Likewise, 
a student who has completed two years 
of college work in an accredited college 
should be prepared to enter the junior 
year of other institutions. By and large, 
I think the users of these lists recognize 
that there are a few notable exceptions, 
such as that a student who has completed 
three years in an engineering program in 
an accredited university is not thereby 
equipped to enter the fourth year of a 
program in agriculture, nor would a stu- 
dent who had satisfactorily completed 
two years in a medical school be able to 
enter directly the third year of a program 
in law or theology. But, apart from 
these rather obvious interpretations of 
lists of accredited institutions, the very 
significant differences among institutions 
are, for the most part, ignored. 

In the old days when accrediting 
agencies were known as standardizing 
agencies and all institutions were judged 
by these agencies on a fairly uniform 
basis, it was not unreasonable to accept 
a list of accredited institutions at face 
value. The institutions had been placed 
on the list because they had met certain 
common standards. One can question 
the appropriateness of the common 
standards they met, but the fact remains 
that they met common standards. 

However, when the principle of evalu- 
ating an institution in terms of its objec- 
tives was adopted, this was no longer 
true. One institution may be accredited 
because it is doing an acceptable job 
of training an unselected group of stu- 
dents in practical agriculture in a two- 
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year program, while another institution 
is accredited on the basis of its effective- 
ness in preparing a highly selected 
group of students for entrance into the 
nation’s best professional schools. A third 
college may be accredited because it has 
been found to be acceptable as an insti- 
tution for providing general education 
to a group of students who would not 
be able to meet the standards of more 
rigorous institutions. Thus, there are 
many institutions included in the lists 
of general accrediting agencies that have 
very, very little in common with one 
another. Such a list is not like a barrel 
of selected apples; it is more like a barrel 
of acceptable oranges, pears, apricots, 
string beans, cabbages, and ears of corn. 
This being the case, a list of accredited 
institutions requires far more interpreta- 
tion and knowledge than most of its 
users realize. 


Meaning of “general accreditation” 


By this time you may be asking the 
question, “What does accreditation by 
a general accrediting agency mean, pre- 
cisely?” You may say, “I thought that 
accreditation meant that the academic 
standards in one accredited college ap- 
proximated those in other accredited 
colleges so that a student from an ac- 
credited college could transfer to an- 
other accredited institution without un- 
due loss of time.” And some rash per- 
sons may add, “If accreditation doesn’t 
mean this, then what does it mean?” To 
these questions the answer must be 
given that the accreditation of an institu- 
tion by a general accrediting agency 
means simply that on the basis of a com- 
prehensive body of information about the 
institution and the careful observations of 
informed persons who have visited the 
campus, the judgment of an elected 
group of representatives of institutions 
already holding membership in the as- 
sociation was that the institution was 
doing an acceptable job of what it 
claimed to be doing. 





Accrediting in the Public Interest 


It should be clear from this that lists 
of accredited institutions are being 
rather generally misinterpreted. They 
do not mean what most people think 
they mean. Accreditation does not in- 
dicate that a certain level of academic 
achievement has been attained by the 
graduates of an institution. It does not 
mean that a student from one accredited 
college can transfer to another accred- 
ited college or, if he could, that he would 
be successful in the second institution. 
It does not mean that the academic 
capacities of student bodies in accred- 
ited institutions are alike. It does not 
mean that the admission requirements or 
the graduation requirements of accred- 
ited institutions are similar from one 
institution to another. It means that 
the over-all quality of the institution 
was found to be satisfactory, but it does 
not mean that every individual depart- 
ment or curriculum or school within the 
institution was satisfactory. Thus, a 
given university might be adjudged ac- 
ceptable as a whole, even though its 
library and its school of pharmacy were 
quite weak. 


Looking at the product 


The standards or criteria of accredit- 
ing agencies at the present time are 
almost exclusively concerned with the 
means of education rather than with the 
results. That is to say, an evaluation 
will include a careful scrutiny of the 
faculty, the organization of the cur- 
riculum, the library, the student per- 
sonnel services, the financial support, 
the physical plant, and other resources 
of the institution, but it is likely to pay 
little attention to the effect of all these 
means of education on the students. 
The reason for this neglect of results is 
not that accrediting agencies are unin- 
terested in the product but rather that 
it is very difficult to get evidence on the 
outcomes of an educational program. To 
be sure, institutions have long boasted 
of the achievements of their alumni in 
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graduate and professional schools and in 
their subsequent careers. The publica- 
tions of every alumni office are filled 
with accounts of the great accomplish- 
ments of former students of the institu- 
tion. But this kind of evidence has to 
be examined critically. To what extent 
can a college claim credit for the achieve- 
ments of its alumni? Every alumnus has 
come under the influence of many per- 
sons and organizations. Also, are all 
kinds of alumni distinction equally cred- 
itable to a college or university? And 
what proportion of the graduates have 
made important contributions to the 
world? We know that even the poorest 
institutions have some distinguished 
graduates. Moreover, if an institution 
limits its student body to persons of 
great promise, this alone will give it a 
competent group of graduates even if 
the educational program influences them 
very little. Something should be said, 
too, about the intangibles that do not 
show up in typical alumni records. For 
example, a college may educate a group 
of remarkably fine teachers who are 
having an influence on thousands of 
children, but few, if any, of these grad- 
uates will ever become senators or great 
literary figures or persons of means. Yet 
the training of good teachers is a most 
significant contribution to the public 
welfare and a credit to the institution 
that does it. 

Certainly, the development of more 
refined methods of evaluating the impact 
of an educational program on the stu- 
dents is the direction in which future 
progress in accrediting should be sought. 
The specialists in testing have made 
remarkable advances in their techniques 
—a fact not generally appreciated. The 
work of these specialists should find 
much wider application in accrediting. 
The institutions themselves should do 
more than they are doing at present to 
gather significant information about their 
graduates. In recent years the North 
Central Association, through its accred- 
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iting procedure, has encouraged institu- 
tions to make critical studies of their 
alumni as a means of improving their 
educational programs, but the experi- 
ence has been that few institutions know 
how to undertake this task systemati- 
cally. 

There have been several significant 
studies along these lines in recent years. 
A notable example is the research con- 
ducted by Robert H. Knapp and Joseph 

. Greenbaum, the results of which were 
published under the title The Younger 
American Scholar: His Collegiate Ori- 
gins.© This study, though concerned 
with only one type of academic objective, 
might well serve as a pattern for a whole 
host of other studies of particular edu- 
cational outcomes. Some of the tech- 


niques employed in the two studies en- 
titled They Went to College, one by the 
University of Minnesota * and the other 
under the auspices of Time,® should also 
be suggestive both to individual institu- 
tions and to accrediting agencies. 


Dual responsibility of accrediting 
agencies 


The regional accrediting agencies are 
composed of and financed by individual 
educational institutions. They are in a 
sense trade associations and have an 
inescapable responsibility to serve their 
member institutions. They have also 
come to have, not through their own 
seeking, a responsibility to the general 
public. In some instances this public 
responsibility has been assigned to the 
regional accrediting agencies by law or 
by governmental administrative regula- 
tion. The use of the membership lists of 
the regional associations by the Veterans 
Administration as a basis for veterans’ 
benefits is a case in point. The deep 
public interest in the accredited status 

*Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

*C. Robert Pace, They Went to College 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1941). 


*By Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter 
West (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 
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of colleges and universities and the wide 
use of the membership lists of the re- 
gional associations by parents, prospec- 
tive students, and secondary school of- 
ficials place on these agencies a de facto 
responsibility which they cannot easily 
ignore. They receive a large number of 
inquiries about educational institutions 
and practice, and their officers neces- 
sarily give a good deal of time to activi- 
ties of a public relations character. In 
some states the accredited status of pub- 
lic institutions has even become the 
object of extended legislative inquiry. 

This dual responsibility—to its mem- 
ber institutions and to the public—often 
places the accrediting agency in a diffi- 
cult position. The interests of an institu- 
tion may sometimes conflict with the 
public interest; when, for example, the 
results of a survey of an institution have 
been unfavorable, a public statement 
to this effect can do great damage to the 
institution while the denial of this in- 
formation to the public will often be 
construed by the public as inimical to 
its interests. The accrediting agency 
with which I am associated has had its 
problems in this connection. Sometimes, 
in its efforts to protect institutions from 
adverse publicity, it has been subject 
to the criticism of “whitewashing” or 
“star chamber proceedings.” If an agency 
has its office within telephoning distance 
of the metropolitan press, this can be a 
particularly difficult problem! 

There seems to be no way in which 
these two responsibilities can be entirely 
reconciled. The regional accrediting 
agency will have to continue to do every- 
thing it can to help its member institu- 
tions and to protect them from any un- 
necessary embarrassment, and at the 
same time it will have to respond to the 
public request for information about 
higher education. A partial answer cer- 
tainly lies in the development by the 
regional association of well-defined pro- 
grams to meet both responsibilities. 
Through the kind of consultant and self- 











study program now under consideration 
by the member higher institutions of the 
North Central Association, it should be 
possible to assist many institutions in 
the improvement of their programs, as a 
function quite separate from accredit- 
ing. Likewise, the regional associations 
might well provide the public with much 
more complete information about their 
member institutions, instead of merely 
issuing a list of institutions that are ac- 
credited. 

Perhaps, as time passes, it will be 
found that a single agency cannot prop- 
erly discharge both of these responsibili- 
ties. It is undoubtedly true that there 
are strong influences at work driving 
accrediting agencies in the direction of 
trade associations. The understandable 
reluctance of many administrators to 
have their institutions appraised and to 
run the risk of unfavorable judgments by 
their peers sometimes colors the policies 
of accrediting agencies. The view is 
widely held that one of the purposes 
of accrediting is to strengthen the hand 
of the administrator in accomplishing 
changes he feels are important in his 
institution, and, apart from this, to leave 
him alone and not to embarrass him. 
Certainly, this notion has its merits. I 
have often seen administrators capitalize 
on the leverage of accrediting policies 
in their relations with governing boards, 
faculties, legislatures, and students. But 
if we think of this as the purpose of ac- 
crediting, then it does something to the 
balance between the institutional and 
the public interests in accrediting. Some 
critics have argued that accrediting is 
not a proper function of associations of 
institutions, that it should be carried on 
by governmental agencies, or by founda- 
tions removed from institutional influ- 
ence. The opposite doctrine, that ac- 
crediting policies should be immediately 
responsive to the wishes of administra- 
tors, particularly presidents, is, however, 
more prevalent today; this principle has 
been implicit in some of the statements 
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issued by the National Commission on 
Accrediting and its officers. 

I am firmly convinced that if the deli- 
cate balance between the institutional 
and the public interest in general ac- 
crediting is disturbed so that the scales 
become heavily weighted on the institu- 
tional side, we shall see other instru- 
mentalities developed to serve the public 
interest in accrediting. 


Accrediting in the public interest 


As I have already intimated, what I 
think the public expects of accrediting 
agencies is authoritative information and 
judgments on the basis of which any in- 
telligent person can draw his own con- 
clusions about the kind(s) and quality 
of education offered in individual col- 
leges and universities. This means that 
the public wants information and judg- 
ments not only about whole institutions 
but also about programs in specialized 
fields such as engineering, law, medicine, 
theology, agriculture, dentistry, and 
business administration. As the field 
of accrediting is presently organized, 
and as I believe it is going to be organ- 
ized for the foreseeable future, the pub- 
lic must look primarily to the profes- 
sional accrediting agencies, such as the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment and the American Dental As- 
sociation, to cite only two from a dozen 
major groups, for the guidance it needs 
in the specialized areas represented by 
these agencies. 

To the general accrediting agencies— 
the regional associations of institutions— 
and to their National Committee falls 
the responsibility of providing the public 
with more comprehensive information 
and judgments about colleges and uni- 
versities. I am sure there are many 
respects in which these agencies could 
do a better job of informing the public 
than they are now doing, but I believe 
the foregoing analysis suggests three 
tasks in particular to which our attention 
might be given. These are the following: 
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1. Define more precisely what general 
accreditation of an institution means. 
What level of quality is required for 
accreditation? And in the case of insti- 
tutions of complex organization, which 
include a number of professional schools, 
what does general accreditation signify 
about the quality of these schools? If 
general accreditation does not necessarily 
mean that all of the professional schools 
in the institution have been judged to be 
of satisfactory quality by the regional 
association or the appropriate profes- 
sional agencies, then what does general 
accreditation mean as applied to the pro- 
fessional schools? A general accrediting 
agency might, of course, decide that its 
accreditation of a university covers only 
the programs in arts and sciences and 
those specialized schools for which there 
are no well-established, respected pro- 
fessional accrediting agencies. Such a 
decision would destroy the concept of 
total institutional accreditation in the 
case of universities, but this possibility 
should at least be considered in any 
thoroughgoing re-examination of accred- 
iting policies. 

2. Refine the lists of accredited insti- 
tutions by classifying the institutions on 
the basis of their educational purposes. 
Instead of including community junior 
colleges, advanced research institutions, 
and other very different types of colleges 
and universities in a single undifferen- 
tiated list, without any indication of the 
radical differences among them, the in- 
stitutions should be classified by type. 
This would do more than anything else 
I can think of to help the public interpret 
lists of accredited institutions properly. 
One possible classification of institutions 
would be the following: (a@) junior col- 
leges offering predominantly terminal 
programs; (b) junior colleges emphasiz- 
ing preparation for higher institutions; 
(c) undergraduate colleges whose pro- 
grams are designed primarily for stu- 
dents who complete their formal higher 
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education within four years; (d) liberal 
arts colleges emphasizing preparation for 
graduate and professional schools; (e) 
institutions whose primary purpose is 
teacher education; (f) universities with 
limited graduate and professional pro- 
grams; (g) universities of complex or- 
ganization with extensive doctoral pro- 
grams; and (h) other institutions, includ- 
ing institutes of technology, etc. 

3. Publish in convenient form periodic 
descriptions of member institutions. 
These descriptions would provide infor- 
mation badly needed by such groups and 
organizations as high school counselors, 
students, parents, employers, and pros- 
pective donors to higher education. The 
descriptions would not be evaluative. 
Each description might include factual 
material on the institution’s educational 
purposes and philosophy; the kind of 
clientele it serves; its curricular em- 
phases; the character of its student life; 
the principal occupations entered by its 
graduates; etc. Such a volume would be 
very useful to the public since most of 
this information is not available at the 
present time. In general, college cata- 
logues and similar documents fail to 
give the ordinary reader a clear picture 
of the personality of an institution. A 
periodic publication of the kind I have 
described would help to satisfy the 
public yearning for authoritative infor- 
mation especially prepared for the non- 
academic reader. 

I am sure that many persons can sug- 
gest other, and perhaps better, ways for 
the general accrediting agencies to im- 
prove their work. However, these three 
measures alone would go a long way 
toward clarifying the public and pro- 
fessional confusion about accrediting. 
Moreover, by assisting nonacademic 
groups having a legitimate concern with 
higher education, these steps would 
strengthen the role of accrediting as an 
enterprise conducted in the public inter- 
est. 















T Is estimated that by 1970 Florida will 
have three times as many college stu- 
dents as it has today. Florida has the 
alternative of letting the rising enroll- 
ments take their course, a laissez faire 
policy, or of facing realistically the prob- 
lems involved in providing postsecondary 
education of high quality for ninety theu- 
sand students, sixty thousand more than 
are now enrolled in all the colleges and 
universities of the state. Florida has 
chosen the latter alternative. 

The state has had the good fortune of 
having in its legislature and on its Board 
of Control for higher education, men of 
foresight. Realizing the needs for some 
type of study pertaining to the organiza- 
tion and development of higher educa- 
tion in the state, the 1953 legislature 
passed a bill which provided that: 


The Board [of Control of Florida Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning] may elect an edu- 
cational consultant who shall be an advisor 
on all educational problems to the Board 
and remove him at will. He shall conduct 
a continuous study for their guidance: (a) 
the immediate and future needs of the state 
in higher education, including research and 
public service; (b) what institution facili- 
ties are required to meet these needs, and 
at which institution they can best be served; 
(c) educational policies under which the 
institutions shall operate; and (d) whether 
educational policies prescribed by the Board 
of Control for the several institutions are 


being followed. 


Spurred by this action of the legisla- 
ture, the Board of Control made a quick 
*Further studies indicate that the predicted 


enrollment may be as high as 106,000. En- 
rollments in 1953-54 were 36,013. 


In Anticipation of Increased College 
Enrollments in Florida 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
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appraisal of the situation, present and 
future, and was astounded by the wave 
of students that would soon approach its 
higher institutions. In these circum- 
stances it recognized the need for more 
immediate and intensive action than was 
contemplated by the legislature. The 
board therefore went beyond the exact 
provisions of the legislative enactment 
and appointed a council of five leading 
educators to plan and conduct an in- 
tensive study of existing facilities and 

resources and of future needs with a’ 

view to formulating a plan to bridge 

effectively the gap between what the 
state now has and what it will need. 

The guiding purposes of the study on 
which both the board and the council 
are in agreement may be stated briefly 
as follows: 

1. To ascertain the present status of 
higher education in Florida, in order 
to establish a base line from which 
to project future developments. 

2. To describe the economic and cultural 
activities of the state and to project 
cultural and economic developments 
of the next two decades with a view 
to: 

a) Identifying future high level man- 

power needs, and 

b) Estimating resources for the sup- 

port of higher education. 

3. To describe the population of Florida 
and to project population trends as a 
means of estimating: 

a) Future college enrollments, and 

b) Needs for adult and informal edu- 

cation. 

4. To design the type of education, re- 
search, and service programs above 
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the secondary school level that will 

effectively meet the needs of the citi- 

zens of Florida and will contribute to 
the optimum development of the state. 

5. To identify the organizational struc- 
ture that will enable the state to meet 
the demands for higher education, re- 
search, and service with high quality 
programs, at the lowest cost. 

6. To formulate plans for continuous co- 
ordination of institutional programs 
through cooperative planning and de- 
velopment by administrative and fac- 
ulty personnel of the higher institu- 
tions. 

7. To calculate financial boundaries 
within which the future higher educa- 
tional developments of the state must 
be kept, with due consideration to 
both the public and private sources of 
support. 

8. To identify priority steps that shall be 
taken to develop the long-range pro- 
gram and facilities needed by the 
state. 

9. To develop a process for continuing 
studies that will enable higher educa- 
tion to maintain high standards of 
quality and to keep abreast of emerg- 
ing social needs. 

Early in its deliberations the council 
concluded that, both as a matter of policy 
and of sound procedure, it would under- 
take to secure the advice and assistance 
of as many educators, leading laymen, 
and professional specialists as possible. 

As a first step the council invited the 
private colleges to participate along with 
the public institutions in planning and 
carrying out a comprehensive self-study 
and evaluation of higher education as it 
is today. Right now twenty-four colleges 
and universities, public and private, are 
engaged in this self-study. 

The council has also invited technical 
and professional specialists to assist in 
outlining specific research projects perti- 
nent to the purposes of the study as a 
whole. 
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With a view to maintaining a broad 
perspective and to having the benefits 
of civilian opinion, the council appointed 
a committee of distinguished laymen to 
aid in developing its plans and particu- 
larly to assist in defining the most im- 
portant problems in higher education 
with which the state must be concerned. 

As soon as the special projects that 
are basic to the purposes of the study 
were identified and outlined, arrange- 
ments were made with institutions and 
agencies for the assignment of specially 
competent persons to direct or conduct 
the projects. 

Projects already planned and under 
way are: 

1. A self-study and evaluation of higher 
institutions to which reference has 
already been made. 

. An analysis of the population of Flor- 
ida—geographic distribution, char- 
acteristics, projected growth, migra- 
tion of college students, and so forth. 

3. A study of economic resources and 
potential developments with special 
reference to: 

a) Future needs for trained man- 

power, and, 

b) Future financial resources of the 

state. 

4. An analysis of the cultural resources 
of the state and their potential de- 
velopment. 

5. A study of the organizational structure 
of higher education—legal provisions, 
court decisions, present pattern, co- 
ordination of higher institutions, and 
articulation with secondary schools. 

6. Studies of costs, as they bear on cur- 
rent operations and on plans for future 
expansion. 

From these studies the Council expects 
to derive: (1) a description and evalua- 
tion of current higher education as a 
basis for future developments; (2) an 
identification of future needs for higher 
education in the light of (a) population 
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growth, and (b) projected economic and_ expected that these cooperative efforts 
cultural developments; (3) a determina- will produce plans for the extension and 
tion of financial limits within which de- continuing improvement of higher edu- 
velopments must be directed; (4) the cation that will aid the state (a) to de- 
formulation of plans and priority steps velop to the fullest its rich economic re- 
by which Florida can — as eco- sources, (b) to cultivate and enrich its 
nomically as possible, education of high- cultural resources, (c) to assume its 
est quality for the greatest number who rightful place in international affairs, 
can profit by it; (5) the establishment economic and cultural, and (d) to fulfill 
of a continuous process of cooperative its obligations to the rapidly increasing 
study and planning that will keep higher number of young men and women who 


education sensitive to emerging needs. look to it for the benefits of higher educa- 
It is ardently hoped and confidently _ tion. 


In making provision for the education of increasing numbers of youth, 
decisions must made concerning the advisability a expanding present 
facilities or establishing new centers of learning. Is there an optimum- 
maximum size for specific types of schools? Are our present colleges and 
universities located in the most logical centers for further development, or 
should new centers of education be established in light of population shifts? 
Whether or not we establish new centers, attention must be given to our 
organizational pattern. Limited by the static inertia of the present situation, 
we must decide whether to adapt present organizational patterns to a larger 
enrollment or establish new organizational patterns. Much more research 
needs to be undertaken concerning the establishment of educational standards 
regarding class size, office —= laboratory usage, teaching techniques, and 
administrative procedures. We must be more alert to the changing needs of 


society for the education and training of our youth. It may be that, if we 
are to continue to make higher education available to ever-increasing numbers 
of youth, the type of education we give these young people should be 
modified.—From “A Time for Decisions in Higher Education,” by Ronald B. 
Thompson, in A Call for Action to Meet the Impending Increase in College 
and University Enrollment, published by American Council on Education, 1954. 








How Can Colleges Meet the Impending 
Teacher Shortage? 


ASA S. KNOWLES 


XN ENROLLMENTS increase rapidly dur- 
ing the next two decades, college 
administrators are going to be hard 
pressed to find an adequate number of 
teachers who are both “dedicated” and 
“well qualified.” Getting the number 
needed will involve: (1) using every 
available source of supply, including 
some that are new to some institutions; 
(2) providing attractive inducements to 
enter teaching; (3) developing in-service 
training programs for many who will be 
recruited from other fields of activity 
and who will be new to the field of col- 
lege teaching; (4) making greater use of 
teaching aids to reduce the number of 
teachers needed. 


Sources of new teaching staff 


As in the past, college and university 
administrators will turn to the graduate 
schools of large universities and to the 
better-known teachers agencies for 
sources of teaching personnel; a greater 
effort will be made to encourage more 
students to enter upon graduate work, 
to enter teaching as a profession, and to 
assist in the conduct of beginning courses 
while pursuing their graduate work. 
Outstanding students at the junior and 
senior level will be employed to assist in 
the conduct of freshman laboratories, 
care of laboratory equipment, correction 
of exercises, etc. Urban universities will 
continue to draw heavily upon business 
and industry for part-time assistants in 
the conduct of classes; and the place- 
ment bureaus of professional societies, 
which list both persons and opportunities 
available, will be used in finding new 
teaching staff. 


There are, however, some sources of 
supply for full-time faculty which de- 
serve special mention and which, while 
they are known to many educators, are 
not regularly used in the seeking of 
faculty. In the years to come these may 
prove fertile sources of much needed 
personnel. These follow: 

Armed Forces.—Each year many per- 
sons who have excellent qualifications 
to do college teaching are separated or 
retired from the Armed Forces. In fact, 
many have had considerable teaching 
experience in military training schools. 
In addition, the Armed Forces employ 
many civilians to take advantage of their 
highly specialized training. Not only 
may these people be attracted to col- 
leges, but also some who have previously 
left the classroom because of the desire 
to obtain higher salaries might welcome 
an opportunity to return. 

Government services and bureaus.— 
For many years there has been an inter- 
change of personnel between the colleges 
and various branches of government serv- 
ice. Government agencies—federal, 
state, and local—are among the biggest 
employers of college graduates, and par- 
ticularly those who have done graduate 
work. They seek persons who have 
training in nearly every branch of 
science, business administration, engi- 
neering, the social sciences, and other 
specialties too numerous to list. Some of 
these persons have been attracted into 
government service from college teach- 
ing. Here is a very fertile source for new 
teachers. Some are eager to return to the 
college classroom; others can be attracted 
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to enter it for the first time, and especially 
those who are retiring from government 
service would welcome the opportunity 
to become college teachers. 

Employment agencies.—Both the pri- 
vate and public employment agencies 
regularly list persons eee 
positions or those seeking highly special- 
ized assignments in the fields of research, 
production, accounting, and so forth, in 
business and industry. Urban institu- 
tions have been frequent users of these 
agencies to uncover people of superior 
qualifications for teaching. They are 
also sources to which many colleges not 
located in urban areas might well turn 
in the future. 

College placement bureaus.—In some 
institutions the college placement bureau 
handles placement of graduate students 
entering the teaching profession. In 
general, however, recommendations for 
graduate students to enter upon college 
teaching are more likely to be sought 
from the graduate dean or the academic 
department head. College placement 
bureaus have knowledge of their own 
graduates who have pursued graduate 
work and who might welcome the oppor- 
tunity to enter into college teaching if 
attractive opportunities are available in 
the fields in which they are qualified. 

Professional associations.—Colleges 
and universities have long used journals 
of professional associations in seeking 
new faculty either by way of examining 
lists of persons available or by advertis- 
ing opportunities. There is little doubt 
but that very much greater use could be 
made of these associations. Some not 
having placement service might be in- 
duced to assist colleges by listing oppor- 
tunities and personnel available. 

Classified ads in newspapers.——Many 
colleges would not normally think of 
using this medium as a source of faculty 
personnel. However, advertising in large 
city newspapers has proved helpful to 
some institutions from time to time in 
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attracting the attention of persons who 
are qualified but who have not pers 
particularly about college teaching. Thi 
medium will reach those persons with 
advanced and specialized training and 
experience who a not see regularly the 
professional journals ae opportuni- 
ties, as well as the qualified person who 
thinks he or she would like to enter col- 
lege teaching but who does not know 
just when and where to apply. 

Secondary schools.—Teaching in sec- 
ondary schools (public and private) has 
long been a steppingstone to college 
teaching. Although secondary school 
officials will resent “raiding” by colleges 
at this time, in the long run it might be 
easier for high schools to obtain teachers 
if a pattern is established for some of 
these teachers to become college instruc- 
tors. The secondary schools of larger 
school systems have many persons who 
have their master’s and doctor’s degrees 
and who are well qualified to teach at the 
college level. 

Clergy—Members of the clergy and 
particularly retired clergy will welcome 
college positions. Their educational 
background, self-study, and experience 
fits them particularly well to become col- 
lege teachers and they should be able 
to give especially valuable service in the 
counseling of students. 

Business and industry.—Here is per- 
haps the greatest source for cannentine 
personnel for college faculty. Urban uni- 
versities have long employed full-time 
teachers and sought part-time teachers 
from among those they know to be com- 
petent. The smaller colleges, especially 
those remote from industry, must find 
ways of tapping this source more ad- 
vantageously. Perhaps alumni and 
friends can suggest acquaintances they 
know in business and industry who have 
the proper qualifications and whose 


capabilities and personalities would make 
them desirable faculty personnel. The 
small college which is located even at 
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some distance from industrial and com- 
mercial areas can strengthen its full-time 
faculty by adding some part-time per- 
sonnel from business and industry who 
might be willing to spend a day or more 
each week on the campus. 


Inducements 


There are a number of inducements 
to enter college teaching with which all 
are familiar. These are: the offering of 
housing for faculty at low cost; offering 
of retirement benefits and group insur- 
ance; provision of generous allowances 
for travel to professional meetings; low- 
cost or free medical care for faculty and 
families by the college physician; free 
tuition for children of faculty in the 
university, and also for small children in 
the laboratory nursery and elementary 
schools operated by the university; the 
opportunities for participation in social 
affairs of the campus as well as its cul- 
tural life including privileges of attend- 
ing theater presentations, guest forums, 
lectures, and the like. 

While the foregoing contain many 
financial incentives, the base salary itself 
is perhaps most important to the success 
of any future recruitment program to 
obtain college teachers. Institutions 
must somehow find ways and means to 
make the teaching profession more at- 
tractive from a financial standpoint so 
that men and women can expect to earn 
salaries initially and later which are com- 
parable to those earned by their friends 
who work for industry, the Armed 
Forces, or even the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Many administrators will pro- 
test that they are not in a position to 
raise salaries at this time. However, 
every effort must be made to do so be- 
cause if adequate salaries cannot be paid, 
many of the persons best qualified for 
teaching are going to be attracted to busi- 
ness, industry, and government. In the 


long run this could contribute to the de- 
velopment of mediocrity in the quality 
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of college faculties at a time when in- 
creasing enrollment is certain to make 


maintenance of college standards very 
difficult. 


In-service training 


If colleges and universities are to hire 
persons who were not prepared originally 
for teaching, they must recognize that 
they have an obligation to provide ade- 
quate in-service training to acquaint the 
new teachers with classroom techniques 
as well as academic life in general. 

From the period 1946 to 1948 it was 
the writer's privilege to serve as presi- 
dent of the emergency college for vet- 
erans in New York State known as the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York. 
Over four hundred faculty were recruited 
during a few weeks so that veterans who 
were not able to gain admission to estab- 
lished colleges because of the pressure of 
numbers might enter upon their college 
careers. The Associated Colleges turned 
to many of the sources already listed 
here and succeeded in recruiting a rather 
remarkable group of faculty. Their suc- 
cess was in large measure due to the de- 
velopment of an adequate in-service 
training program. The experience of the 
Associated Colleges is recorded as fol- 
lows: 


All appointees were persons of good train- 
ing and background, and some had had 
experience in college teaching; many, how- 
ever, needed to be made conscious of the 
techniques of teaching mature veterans and 
to be made aware of the necessary adapta- 
tions of their experience to academic situa- 
tions. In-service education, long demon- 
strated as having value in industry, was the 
key to the solution of the problem. In- 
service education is predicated on the prin- 
ciple of making the most of available poten- 
tialities. It is a means to an end; . . it leans 
heavily upon the ability of the administra- 
tive leaders; it engenders a spirit of coopera- 
tion through participation of all concerned 
in the program; and it gives attention to 
material and human circumstances. It like- 
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How Can Colleges Meet the Impending Teacher Shortage? 


wise has enough budgetary provision for 
the attainment of the goal.’ 

The college which wishes to undertake 
an in-service training program must be 
prepared to free the time of certain 
mature and experienced teachers and 
administrators so that they may work 
with the neophytes. The general scheme 
followed could be similar to that de- 
veloped at the Associated Colleges and 
described in the following: 


1. Individual conferences with instructors 
to offer suggestions. 

2. Informal group conferences for sharing 
of ideas and comparing of notes. 

3. Demonstration of grading of papers, and 
study of comparative charts of the grades 
of all teachers of the same subject on 
each and on all the campuses. 

4. Encouragement of intervisitation and the 
learning from observation of more ex- 
perienced teachers. 

5. Actual presentation of lesson content in 
some instances before material was pre- 
sented to students. 

6. Observation of teaching. 

7. Training in phrasing of “quiz” questions, 
to state clearly what the teacher wanted 
the student to do in the way of synthesis, 
analysis, and statement of accurate in- 
formation. 

8. Encouragement of self-evaluation. 


Each department, however, had _ its 
special problems and developed its special 
techniques in carrying out these procedures. 
In the English Department there was a 
group of instructors with good college back- 
ground and preparation. Some had had a 
great deal of practical —— others 
had had little. A sheet of instructions on 
how to evaluate themes was given to all 
members of the department suggesting 
methods of reading papers and pointing 
out what should be looked for and what 
standards should be set. Special assistance 
was given the inexperienced instructors. 
In one group, when the first themes were 
graded, the Resident Head read the themes 
of one section of each of the instructors— 


*Amy M. Gilbert, ACUNY, The Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1950), pp. 279-80. 
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a total of about one thousand—and picked 
out several of each teacher to illustrate what 
had been missed. A written report was then 
sent to each instructor, and this was fol- 
lowed by a personal conference. These 
same instructors also met in groups of two 
or three and went over themes together to 
share each other's ideas. In another group, 
sample themes in English were mimeo- 
graphed just as they were written by the 
students and were distributed to all the 
teachers for grading. Then, in a group con- 
ference, the grades of the same theme were 
compared and the teachers justified their 
evaluations.” 


Greater use of teaching aids 


During recent years many new tech- 
niques have been developed which may 
be used to facilitate learning. It is 
reasonable to expect that in the future 
effective teaching may be done with a 
higher student-teacher ratio than is now 
considered essential in some institutions. 
This will result from recognition of the 
fact that many impersonal explanations 
may be given more effectively by use of 
audio-visual aids and other new tech- 
niques of communication than by lec- 
tures and demonstrations by the indi- 
vidual faculty member himself. If this 
can be accomplished, the time spent pre- 
viously by faculty members on the lec- 
ture platform might well be devoted to 
instruction of a more personal nature 
such as the giving of explanations, con- 
ferences concerning subject matter, dis- 
cussion of additional sources of material, 
and so forth, thereby achieving for a 
larger number of students an intimate 
student-teacher relationship which now 
seems possible only through a low stu- 
dent-faculty ratio. 

The opportunity to use television has 
opened the eyes of educators to improve- 
ments which can be made in classroom 
teaching also. Students may watch a 
demonstration from the back of a room, 


* Ibid., pp. 282-84. 
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but a telecast or film places them within 
a few feet of the action. Moreover, edu- 
cational television centers are now as- 
sembling libraries of films. Why should 
not these films be available for the class- 
room where they may be stopped, re- 
peated, or reshown at a later date as ad- 
vantageous for individual instruction? 
Television can never replace the give- 
and-take of the student-teacher relation- 
ships, nor the motivation of a good 
teacher in front of a class; rather it can 
become one of the teacher’s more im- 
portant audio-visual aids. 

Studies have been made on the effec- 
tive use of films for teaching. Probably 
the final result of these studies will be 
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more extensive knowledge of the proper 
balance of impersonal teaching methods 
—lectures, films, models, and the like— 
and personal or personalized teaching 
methods such as discussions, workshops, 
recitations, and correction of exercises 
by the students. Application of this 
knowledge to college teaching should be 
another aid which enables us to use 
teaching manpower more effectively and 
to instruct a larger number of students 
with the same number of teachers. Ac- 
cording to economic theory, when man- 
power is the scarce element, investment 
in equipment should be increased. Now 
it may be possible to do this in teaching, 
giving the teacher greater productivity. 





The Whitney Visiting Professors Program 


GEORGENE 


oa Whitney Visiting Professors pro- 
gram, now in its third year of opera- 
tion, has gained considerable momentum 
and registered a strong impact on the 
colleges which have participated in it. 
Thirty “retired” professors have resumed 
their teaching for one year at colleges 
other than their own, under the joint 
auspices of the John Hay Whitney Foun- 
dation and the individual college; hun- 
dreds of students have come under the 
influence of these gifted teachers; hun- 
dreds of others in the academic and civic 
communities have responded to the 
energy and learning made available to 
them in the person of a Whitney Visiting 
Professor. All, from those in closest 
contact to those on the periphery of his 
expanding audience, have benefited di- 
rectly from the professor's inspiration, 
and from his wisdom and skill in com- 
municating it. The men and women 
awarded visiting professorships have 
conducted courses, given public lectures, 
attended faculty meetings and depart- 
mental conferences, held interviews, and 
met in informal social gatherings with 
their students. The college campus as 
a whole has responded to the influence 
of the visiting professors as to an un- 
expected windfall of intellectual fruit. 
The program seems from all reports to 
have been exactly suited to the taste of 
a small liberal arts college. 

Now that the program is in its third 
year, it is perhaps fitting to appraise the 
work and predict the outcome for the 
immediate future, or at least to take 
stock. This article, therefore, aims 
simply to describe the program and its 
operation. Perhaps the best description, 
furthermore, is an introduction to some 
of the professors who have been engag- 


B. LOVECKY 


ing in this work, a direct sampling, as it 
were, of the product, and an outlining of 
its quality and variety. Here are a few 
cases drawn at random from the record. 

One of the colleges applying for a pro- 
fessorship in 1953-54 had been inter- 
ested for many years in instituting a 
department of fine arts. More pressing 
demands on the budget had delayed 
positive action and application for as- 
sistance was made in that field. Among 
the nominees was a professor who had 
been chairman of the department of fine 
arts and director of the art museum in 
his own community. On the basis of 
his work, of his reputation, and of the 
enthusiasm of those who had recom- 
mended him, the Humanities Committee 
proposed his name for the position. An 
immediate invitation was issued by the 
college. 

Teaching history of art requires a cer- 
tain amount of visual material, with 
which the college was not equipped. 
One of the professor's first contributions 
was, therefore, to borrow or receive as 
gifts from his previous associations a 
small collection of such materials. To 
these he added many of his own—enough 
to fill thirty-one boxes! Much of this, 
incidentally, has been left for the stu- 
dents. The college was able to appro- 
priate funds for additional materials. 

During the year, students had an op- 
portunity to study with him Gothic and 
American architecture and history and 
appreciation of art. Whether they re- 
sponded to that opportunity may be 
judged by the following comment by the 
professor: 


The enrollment in the courses has been 
gratifying. One of my classes is among the 
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largest in the college and the other, for more 
advanced students, has doubled in size since 
the first meeting. . . . The students have 
been most friendly and we have come to 
know them not only in class but at our home 
as well. ... 


Another of his activities was a series 
of biweekly public lectures illustrated 
with slides on many of the individual 
English and French cathedrals, Michel- 
angelo, Da Vinci, and others. These, 
too, apparently were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, for the meetings had to be moved 
to a larger room. A member of the staff 
at the college wrote the foundation: 
“Last year, because of conflicts, I was not 
able to attend many of his talks. This 
year if anything conflicted, I cancelled 
the other engagement.” (The professor 
has returned to the college as will be ex- 
plained later. ) 

As a member of the Art Gallery Com- 
mittee, he was able indirectly to reach 
an even wider audience. Through the 
cooperation of Oberlin College, four ex- 
hibitions were sent to the art gallery; 
the annual local artists’ show attracted 
113 entries which he helped to judge. In 
“spare” moments, he lectured and spoke 
at the college chapel as well as at the 
chapel of a nearby college. 

At the conclusion of the semester, the 
following communication was received 
from the dean: 


As a result of his stay with us last year, 
we persuaded him to remain the first 
semester of this year and are establishing 
a Department of Fine Arts. Obviously this 
would not have been done if his work had 
not only been satisfactory but actually much 
better than we had visualized. He came 
to us a stranger; but he has taken his place 
in our community, our faculty, and our 
social life with the greatest of ease. He 
has been particularly valuable for his sug- 
gestions in faculty meetings. We have put 
him on various committees and have found 
his advice constructive and realistic. In 
particular, we have had a special commit- 
tee meeting regularly throughout this year 
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on the subject of student enrollment, and his 
suggestions have been very beneficial. . . . 


One of the current visiting professors 
has as his major interest the philosophy 
of religion with special emphasis on the 
Far East. In his courses, introduction 
to biblical thought and the major world 
religions, eighty-seven study with him 
regularly. This man writes: 


Of these students I have come to know 
a good number personally, and have had 
consultations with them, especially those 
taking up the study of “annape gage and 
religious subjects for the first time. In the 
smaller class it has been easier to have more 
contacts. On nights when the young men 
read their term papers on different great 
religions the class meets in my home. 
Fortunately, the house provided has a com- 
modious living room with a large fireplace 
where, on these wintry evenings, we can sit 
about a blazing fire and discuss under most 
agreeable circumstances. In the midst of 
the evening my wife serves refreshments 
while the discussion continues. From these 
sessions I hope the students will carry away 
memorable and happy impressions asso- 
ciated with the extensive themes we have 
before us... . 


In connection with earlier work, the 
professor had prepared bibliographies on 
the major religions of India and the Far 
East. These he has turned over to the 
department of philosophy and religion 
for use in considering the purchase of 
additional volumes for the college library. 
Among special lectures has been one on 
“Buddhist Philosophical Systems” before 
the newly formed Philosophy Club of 
the college, and another on “Buddhism, 
the Universal Religion of East Asia,” held 
under the auspices of the local chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

A recent letter, commenting on his ex- 
periences for this first semester, con- 
cludes with the following words: 


After preoccupation with 


specialized 
studies in graduate schools, 


which has 
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The Whitney Visiting Professors Program 


largely been my lot, it is both stimulating 
and rewarding to teach courses to eager 
youth at the undergraduate level. It draws 
upon all sides oF one’s experience and 
thought, and affords an opportunity to bring 
into grand perspective many things known 
separately before. At least, teaching the 
history of philosophical ‘and religious 
thought does that. Something of the same 
experience seems to happen to the students 
also. I have been impressed by the fact 
that in spontaneous comment on my courses 
they mention more frequently than anything 
else that they see a wider significance in 


many things. That happens, I “a 
because one cannot study the story of the 


religions and philosophies of the world with- 
out becoming aware of the history of 
civilization itself. At any rate it is most 
gratifying to know that they feel something 
of the eternal marvel of man’s search for 
the higher life. . . . 


Another of the visiting professors, one 
of the five appointments in classics, 
brought a special measure of inspiration 
to the tow nspeople, for the town in which 
the college is located is quite off the 
beaten path. Enthusiasm was sincere, 
and the attendance unparalleled. The 
professor was invited to speak before the 
annual meeting of the alumni held in a 
nearby city, where again the turnout 
was remarkable. 

Each student at the college in which 
this man was teaching had an adviser for 
all four years and could elect a course 
only on advice of his mentor. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the students in the 
college elected to study with the visiting 
professor. His three formal courses were 
Greek and Latin roots in current Eng- 
lish; masterpieces of Latin literature; and 
classical foundations of modern society 
(Roman). In these words, he describes 
his method of teaching: 


The first objective [of Greek and 
Latin roots] was to teach what language 
is, since language is the primary tool of one 
who would be educated. The next step 
was to explain the origin of language, to 
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acquaint students with the divisions of the 
Indo-European family by name, at least, 
and with the history of their own tongue, 
the English language, in more detail. 

The importance of this careful study of 
vocabulary is obvious. The ability to think 
and the ability to express oneself are one 
and inseparable. And language is the usual 
instrument of expression; it is nonspecialized 
thought. Thus correct use of language is 
the inevitable form of ordered and coherent 
thought, which is the foundation of human- 
ism. 


Of the second course, he writes: 


. it comprised reading and discussion 
of the more important writers of Latin 
literature through the medium of English 
translations. The contributions of Roman 
thought to the Western tradition were 
stressed and the influence of Latin literary 
genres on modern English forms... . 


And of the third: 


The problems of today have their parallels 
in the creative Graeco-Roman civilization 
from which our civilization evolved. The 
aim of the course was to throw light from 
the past upon current issues in the realm 
of human relations and the human spirit, 
and to point out the actual survivals, phys- 
ical and spiritual, from the days of Rome. 
To the extent that time permitted, the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: geography; 
races; education; private life; government; 
law; religion; philosophy; literature; lan- 
guage; architecture; art; engineering. Stu- 
dents of the present day, who enter college 
with little knowledge of the past, are fas- 
cinated by their discovery of the continuity 
of our Western civilization. 


It is difficult to refrain from writing 
about other of the professorships, for the 
enthusiasm reflected in our correspond- 
ence is highly infectious. 

But to summarize, the thirty appoint- 
ments, excluding the twelve which are 
currently in process, have included five 
in classics, five in modern languages and 
comparative literatures, three in history 
and political science, three in social 
sciences, four in fine arts, eight in Eng- 
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lish and American literature, one in 
philosophy, and one in religion. 

Several other remarks from some of 
the fields other than those represented 
above may be of special interest: 


I have one large course in American Life 
and Literature; one survey course in English 
Literature and one in the Humanities. Fri- 
day I gave a poetry talk in Chapel and read 
some of my own verse and the audience 
responded warmly. I anticipate an interest- 
ing year.... 


And another from a college to which 
a creative artist has accepted appoint- 
ment: 


For the first time, we can this year boast 
a full-time artist in residence as a member 
of the faculty. The presence of a leading 
American artist on the campus has pro- 
vided a cultural incentive long lacking in 
the Liberal Arts curriculum . . . whatever 
may be the long-term results, he has already 
made it clear that the student body is ready 
and eager to follow the example of our sister 
institutions in raising Art to a more vital 
role in the educational program... . 


The Visiting Professor of Comparative 
Literature, with special reference to that 
of Germany, writes: 


I have seldom had such a success with a 

ublic lecture as that on Heine’s poems, a 
Pct which I ascribe to a real hunger for 
some literary and artistic values on the part 
of the whole audience, students, towns- 
people, and faculty. Strangers spoke to me 
on the street or thanked me in letters, col- 
leagues stopped me on the campus. 


These are, perhaps, adequate to con- 
vey the spirit of the program. Before 
leaving personalities, a word must be 
said about the colleges themselves, their 
students, faculties, and members of the 
administration. One part of the college’s 
contribution is provision of housing for 
the professor and his family without cost, 
and a portion of the stipend. Infinitely 
more important, however, is another 
aspect. An outstanding professor might 
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be able to make his presence felt even 
to an unappreciative audience. The 
success of the appointments, however, 
implies a high degree of cooperation and 
receptiveness on the part of those with 
whom the professor works. Many of the 
colleges have requested reappointment 
of the same individual for a second year. 
In view of the limited number of annual 
awards, such requests cannot be granted. 
Several professors have been invited to 
return at the college’s own expense. 

The Whitney Visiting Professors pro- 
gram was announced in January 1952 
as an attempt to assist in strengthening 
the humanities at small, independent, 
liberal arts colleges through appointment 
to their faculties of outstanding retired 
professors who wish to continue teach- 
ing. 

For the first year the program was 
limited to those fields formally included 
within the humanities. Currently, how- 
ever, it has been extended to all out- 
standing retired professors regardless of 
field who throughout their teaching 
careers have been concerned with the 
general implications of human values. 

Each spring the names of eligible and 
interested professors who are to be re- 
tired the following year are nominated 
to the foundation. In the fall, those col- 
leges which are interested submit their 
plan for such a professor were he to be 
appointed. The stipend for each awardee 
is provided by the college and foundation 
jointly; the host institution also supplies 
housing without cost; the foundation, 
transportation to and from the campus. 

Six appointments were made for the 
first year and again for 1953-54. In the 
spring of 1953 the New York Foundation 
expressed its interest: 


We believe that this program is fostering 
a new and practical way of adding to our 
intellectual capital. Brilliant teachers are 
among our nation’s greatest assets. Any- 
thing we can do to conserve these assets and 
strengthen our colleges today is of great 
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importance. It is for this reason that we 
. are pleased to cooperate in this venture. 


The cooperative program was repeated 
last year and will be continued for 1955- 
56, making possible each year appoint- 
ment of six Whitney and six New York 
Foundation Visiting Professors. Forty- 
two colleges, widely distributed geo- 
graphically, will have participated, in- 
cluding those for the forthcoming aca- 
demic year. 

During the first months of operation, 
several institutions inquired whether 
there was in our files the name of a pro- 
fessor who might wish to consider a po- 
sition for which they were seeking can- 
didates. In recognition of what seemed 
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to be a need for bringing together sup- 
ply and demand, a registry has been es- 
tablished as a part of the program. The 
foundation serves as intermediary, leav- 
ing all discussions of salary and teaching 
program to the college and individual 
concerned. 

Experience with the Whitney Visiting 
Professors program seems to point clearly 
to two conclusions: (1) that there are 
many outstanding professors who, hav- 
ing reached formal retirement age, are 
nevertheless willing and eminently quali- 
fied to continue teaching, and (2) that 
no one can sense this better or with more 
profit than the young college students 
in America today. 











The Student Perspective in Student Personnel Work 
HARRY H. LUNN, JR. 


HEN members of the American 

Council on Education’s Commis- 
sion on Student Personnel and the West- 
ern Personnel Institute participated in a 
joint meeting several months ago, their 
discussion centered on the student per- 
sonnel field’s contribution to the educa- 
tion of the individual student. This was 
an important point of emphasis for, after 
all, the student is the focal point of the 
process: his education is the paramount 
concern, and student personnel activities 
must be justified by their contribution to 
this education. This is as significant a 
consideration for students and student 
leaders as for any other group in the 
academic community because student 
extracurricular activities can have little 
justification in the crowded schedule of 
student time if they are without educa- 
tive value. There would be little point 
in a U. S. National Student Association 
unless it based its program and philos- 
ophy on contributing to the education 
of the 600,000 students at its 280 mem- 
ber institutions. 

While it is important to recognize this 
orientation, it might be well to stop and 
ask ourselves a question posed by one of 
the commission members at a student- 
faculty conference at Scripps College: 
To what end do we educate? The an- 
swer of the Scripps faculty member was 
“To awaken the students intellectually” 
and, after a minute of thought, he added 

“To give them a way to live with them- 
selves and with the world.” These two 


answers are almost universally cited in 
any list of educational objectives often as 
a united concept, but too often the devel- 
opment of them is posed in conflicting 
terms. 


The concept is split, according 
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to the educator’s bent, to stress the pure 
intellectual development as the whole 
purpose, or to elevate “the way to live 
with themselves and with the world” in 
its pragmatic sense to the exclusion of 
intellectual development. It is the latter 
extreme which sometimes would seem 
to be the rallying cry of extracurricular 
activities. 

These extremes outline the boundaries; 
we all come to a point edging toward 
the middle in our own set of educational 
objectives. A glance at any respectable 
academic journal shows no two points 
of agreement on where the balance lies, 
and I would not inject my own ill-de- 
veloped formula in such competition. I 
would, however, like to cite a comment 
by the late Alfred North Whitehead who, 
when asked whether men of exceptional 
intellect are successes as statesmen, re- 
~ “They rarely get a chance to try 

. the kind of man who is wanted to 
run a state and the kind of man who 
mostly does run it is the one who, while 
he may not be exceptional intellectually, 
has a ‘good nose for what needs to be 
done.” ! In atime when the democratic 
philosophy is so widely challenged and 
this nation requires unsurpassed mental 
and moral resources, I believe White- 
head delineates a serious area of thought. 
Without arguing that it is the business 
of education solely to train great states- 
men, I would submit that more thought 
should be given to training great citizens 
with the potential for constructive lead- 
ership, and I feel that the fusion of in- 
tellectual development with “a good nose 

*Lucien Price (ed.), Dialogues of Alfred 


North Whitehead (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1954), p. 203. 
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for what needs to be done” is a formula 
that can result in the necessary develop- 
ment of great citizens, and provides a 
good definition of a desirable educa- 
tional balance. This is an important per- 
spective for student personnel and an 
area where student extracurricular ac- 
tivities play a unique and valuable role. 
I do not mean student activities limited 
to dance committees or pep rally organi- 
zations (though these have their place 
in training students for more responsible 
areas of activity); to be meaningful edu- 
cationally extracurricular life must em- 
brace significant opportunities for par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the academic 
community. This principle is implicit 
in the rationale of the Commission on 
Student Personnel which states in part 
“if students are citizens of the college 
community, as such they must partici- 
pate in its institutional operation.” 

When this principle is recognized and 
accepted into the rules and customs of 
the campus, a constructive educational 
environment results in which this train- 
ing for citizenship develops. It does not 
do so at the expense of the academic 
program, or should not. A student at 
Pomona College, for instance, was asked 
during a commission conference why he 
had bothered with campus activities 
when the classroom offered such great 
challenges. “Because,” he immediately 
replied, “I telt they made a great edu- 
cational contribution to my life.” This 
was not an assertion of the right of par- 
ticipation for itself, it was recognition of 
the value that this activity brought as a 
complement to the classroom’s contribu- 
tion. And the best testimony of this 
value was the leadership, composure, 
and articulate presentation shown by 
him and the other student leaders with 
whom the commission talked. 

Recently the U. S. National Student 
Association received a $29,400 grant 
from the Ford Foundation based on this 
thesis that I have been developing: that 
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participation in student activities is an 
invaluable contribution to the citizenship 
training which every student must re- 
ceive if we are to have the leadership 
we vitally need in our communities. This 
perspective, then, has been clearly estab- 
lished on paper, has received support in 
educational circles, and should play an 
ever-increasing part in our educational 
philosophy; yet it is a perspective that 
is achieved on too few campuses and for 
a number of reasons that seem to me to 
be definable. 

1. At the heart of the matter is the 
concept of extracurricular life itself. I 
have suggested that this concept has a 
good educational reputation; yet I also 
feel it is too lightly accepted in some 
instances and not accepted at all in 
others. Part of the trouble lies in a far 
too commonly held view that, on the 
whole, these activities are time con- 
sumers which impinge on the intellectual 
development of the student. Unfortu- 
nately, the second area of fault is with 
some of the activities and the students 
who run them, which bears out this con- 
tention. Without intellectual content of 
one form or another an extracurricular 
ee is not worth sustaining; today 
ar too many activities begin and end on 
the pep rally level. This is not entirely 
a student fault, as I shall attempt to 
point out in the succeeding observations. 

2. A very broad problem area was well 
identified by Chancellor E. K. Graham 
of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina when he told delegates 
to the Seventh National Student Con- 
gress, “Our colleges and universities are 
not likely to do anything that is really 
bad; the danger is that we may direct so 
much of our effort toward avoiding some- 
thing bad that we never get around to ac- 
complishing as much good as we might.” 
The tight rules that constrict student life 
and activities on many campuses are a 
manifestation of this attitude induced by 
the ever-vigilant citizenry who are glad 
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to act as watchdogs of the academic 
world. While an institution cannot in- 
sult the public by its actions and must be 
concerned about current opinion of it, 
something is wrong when student-fac- 
ulty committees weigh decisions in terms 
of the conflicting public relations results 
and fear the worst for each proposal. 

This philosophy is reflected in “crack- 
downs” on student newspapers, in es- 
tablishment of lecture committees to 
“screen” speakers, in maintaining flat “no 
political” speakers rules, in regulations 
on meetings, and in other areas of intel- 
lectual life on campus. There is a defi- 
nite relation between a course in political 
science and the laboratory experience 
provided in student government or cam- 
pus political organizations. When these 
are denied, an unrealistic community de- 
velops; a community in which no cre- 
dence is placed on the responsibilities 
of citizens toward the political life of 
the community. You cannot expect stu- 
dents to become alert citizens overnight 
if political expression has been denied 
on the campus and the premium placed 
on a lack of questioning or participation. 
I do not like to talk about “fear” or “con- 
formity” on our campuses—I always en- 
joyed a very free atmosphere of expres- 
sion—but I would not say that the cur- 
rent scene is one which welcomes debate 
and discussion; there is too little trust 
in the intelligence of the student body 
to evaluate information for itself. In 
this climate of opinion the growth of 
judgment and responsibility—indispen- 
sable attributes of the good citizen—can- 
not come about. It is a very important 
reason for the frightening lack of intel- 
lectual content in many student pro- 
grams today and it will work to our dis- 
advantage over the long run. I fear we 
may learn this lesson too late. 

3. Related to this general institutional 
dilemma is a more incisive problem area 
involving the student personnel admin- 
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istrator. A year ago I was talking to a 
student personnel dean from a country 
with an educational system somewhat 
like that in the United States, and his 
critical observation was that American 
institutions centralize discipline and 
other responsibilities on the dean with- 
out allowing for adequate committee re- 
sponsibility in solution of problems. This 
is more commonly known in deans’ 
circles as the frequent tendency to make 
the dean the “fall guy” for all unpleasant 
campus situations. 

The visiting dean illustrated his point 
with a discipline case on his campus 
which had caused considerable public 
indignation and led to much newspaper 
furor and so forth—an incident not un- 
common on our campuses. In his situ- 
ation, the case went through appropri- 
ate channels, there were no “emergency” 
provisions, and several weeks later a 
decision was handed down commensu- 
rate with the offense which, on reflection, 
was not quite as odious as it had seemed 
in the public mind. 

Contrast this, however, with the treat- 
ment of a case at one of our large insti- 
tutions a year ago when a number of stu- 
dents filled with football rivalry visited 
a neighboring campus and did a lavish 
paint job on several venerated statues. 
Like most sophomoric stunts, this caused 
considerable public attention, and some- 
one very conscious of public relations de- 
cided something should be done. So 
the dean was forced to use “emergency” 
powers, called a hurried council, by- 
passed the well-established student judi- 
cial organization, and with great fanfare 
suspended the students until the paint 
was removed. In subsequent weeks, a 
number of more serious incidents (less 
publicized) went through channels and 
received minor monetary fines with no 
great notice. But someone had to do 
something to the paint-brush wielders 
so that an example was made, and the 
student personnel dean was the man 
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who had to do it whether he liked it or 
not. Net effect: wide student opinion 
of much ado about nothing and a weak- 
ening in the prestige of the judiciary 
(felt by its members as well) because 
it evidently was considered not able to 
handle that disciplinary job. 

Taken alone this episode would be 
nothing, but combined with other crack- 
downs on student life both in the disci- 
plinary and extracurricular fields, it is 
symptomatic of an unfortunate trouble 
area. If the dean must be the control 
element and act as a policeman for fear 
of an incident occurring that might be 
bad public relations and bring disap- 
proval from above, he is bound to pass 
this police effect onto the students to 
the detriment of the educational pro- 
gram. It seems fair to say that student 
personnel workers will not succeed in 
building leadership or training students 
in citizenship if the rules of orderly pro- 
cedure must be by-passed in every real 
or suspected “emergency.” 

4. A fourth problem area lies in what 
I would call the perversion of the uni- 
versity community concept. We have 
all been impressed, I think, by the 
growth of community thinking on our 
campuses—the sharing of obligations 
and responsibilities by the faculty, the 
student personnel staff, the administra- 
tion, and the students. Why then is 
there cause for dissatisfaction in this ar- 
rangement? It comes, I believe, in the 
mistaken conviction that once we all 
sit down together as a community, there 
can be no serious disagreement between 
us—nothing that can get us angry. In- 
stead we all behave like gentlemen, and 
if a problem arises, we can always iron 
it out. 

This can be an impossible concept 
when it ignores the structure of the “com- 
munity” which demands that one of its 
component parts (the administration on 
behalf of the trustee power) ultimately 
has the strongest power of recommenda- 
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tion or government, if you will. As long 
as this imbalance pertains—and I do not 
think necessarily it is bad that it should 
—a decision will have to be made by one 
of the community sectors. These deci- 
sions may come on issues on which the 
sectors will not be reconciled—on issues 
which call forth articulate differences 
which should not be hidden or said not 
to exist. The community concept should 
not bind its members from disagreement 
with each other. Unfortunately, it is 
sometimes expected to, and disagreement 
is regarded as a breach of community 
responsibility or as failure of the under- 
lying concept. Such an attitude writes 
off the real value of the concept in al- 
lowing responsible participation in the 
institutional functions. 

5. The final problem I sense stems 
from the fourth. The remarkable growth 
in definition of student personnel serv- 
ices coupled with the growing adminis- 
trative arm of our institutions I believe 
has caused some fear among our facul- 
ties as they sense that their domain is 
being cut into on either flank. Though 
this problem is much too difficult to an- 
alyze in a few paragraphs, it cannot be 
ignored, and it has potentially unpleas- 
ant effects on the growing area of stu- 
dent responsibility as the “community” 
concept gains strength. I see consider- 
able danger that the faculty, looking al- 
ready with fear on the areas of broad- 
ening administrative control, will trans- 
fer part of that fear to the students as 
they broaden their participation and 
will look on the students as competitors 
rather than cooperators in the central 
educational process. This would be most 
unfortunate, since the area of joint stu- 
dent-faculty participation has great po- 
tentiality for rewards. There is danger, 
too, that the faculty will resist participa- 
tion all the more greatly if they see only 
the immature, unintellectual brand of 
student activity on the campus. There 
is no distinction worth rewarding by a 
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seat on the curriculum committee and 
no apparent contribution to it if the stu- 
dent's credentials record only participa- 
tion as a cheer-leader. The opportunity 
must be offered for more significant par- 
ticipation to train for a role on the cur- 
riculum committee, but the student has 
an obligation, which is not often enough 
fulfilled, to engage in this training for 
high-level participation. 


wouLp like now to suggest several 

remedies to these five problems which 
I think will achieve at least a partial solu- 
tion, and which should be worth trying 
if we agree that the extracurriculum is 
worth anything at all on the campus. 
First of all, it is my feeling that a defini- 
tion of the areas of student responsibili- 
ties on each campus would be extremely 
worth-while because it would necessi- 
tate less police action on the dean’s part 
and clear the air of suspicions of what 
students want to assume by way of re- 
sponsibility and what the institution feels 
they should assume. This is an area in 
which the Commission on Student Per- 
sonnel has interested itself, and I would 
expect that if ever such a statement were 
discussed on a national level, it could be 
formulated only through joint consulta- 
tion with all segments of the college 
community including the trustees, the 
administration, the faculty, and the stu- 
dents. Similarly each campus could find 
(and many have found) it profitable to 
have a discussion between representa- 
tives of these areas to arrive at a defini- 
tion of responsibilities. This can be of 
particular importance as we move toward 
more of a community concept in our in- 
stitutions since at the base of such a sys- 
tem is the assumption that the various 
elements will agree on certain unilateral 
and mutual responsibilities. Such a 
statement must be an evolutionary in- 
strument; no static definition will suffice 
and periodic evaluation is educationally 
desirable. 


Secondly, I think steps must be taken 
to given some “status” to student extra- 
curricular participation in recognition of 
the value a good program can bring to 
the educational goals of the institution. 
This is largely a matter of recognition, 
and it is interesting to note that many of 
our business concerns have done more 
along this line than have the institutions 
in pointing out that the extracurriculum 
has been a strong factor in training stu- 
dents for better business careers. This 
is not a matter of training glad-handing 
promoters either, as too many people 
believe. Rather, the extracurriculum has 
given these students a sense of commu- 
nity, a knowledge that a citizen’s respon- 
sibilities are important, and a willingness 
to work harder to perform these obliga- 
tions. If student participation is to work, 
we must give more than just lip service 
to the program, and the solution here lies 
largely in the “climate” provided for this 
participation. If controversial issues are 
ducked, if student leaders are rated for 
their contribution so that the big rewards 
go to those who never disagree with cur- 
rent policy, if student channels for han- 
dling problems are by-passed on every 
important issue, and if student govern- 
ment and other extracurricular activi- 
ties are never given adequate financial 
support, the extracurricular program will 
not be given an even break to show what 
it can do. The result of a bad climate 
will be a return to the pep rally as the 
highest form of student responsibility 
and a decline in the intellectual contribu- 
tion of participation. 

As long as most students feel it smarter 
to be a cheer-leader for four years rather 
than alternate this with a stint on stu- 
dent government, the newspaper, the 
judiciary, or similar activities, we shall 
continue to turn out boola-boola boys 
instead of leaders. The inclination for 
meaningful participation will not come 
from the students if all the premiums are 
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placed on dance committees and home- 
coming display prizes; there must be 
leadership among the student personnel 
field and faculty to give some status to 
the other areas of the extracurriculum. 

This leads me to my final suggestion 
which underlies the whole proposition: 
If we are to succeed on the basis of our 
conviction that the fusion of the intellec- 
tual and the practical necessary for great 
citizens can be induced through a blend- 
ing of the academic and the extracur- 
riculum, we must have a basic faith in 
this proposition that is strong enough 
to weather some major disappointments. 
Students, like everyone else in the aca- 
demic circle, are going to make some 
mistakes, but the worth of the experi- 
ence should overcome the occasional 
mistakes or minor abuses of responsi- 
bility. It is especially easy to spot mis- 
judgment in this field and to feel, there- 
fore, that the experience does not merit 
the occasional problem. Too often there 
is an “I told you so” attitude when a 
student fails to justify entirely the re- 
sponsibility put on him. 

This is a measure of faith which we 
all must assume, and I am the first to 
admit that mine is more than occasion- 
ally tested. But I learned the lesson best 
this last summer at the Seventh National 
Student Congress. While chairing a com- 


mission which considered, among other 
things, the implications of the Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation of the 
schools, I heard a proposal that the 
USNSA prepare a brief on implementa- 
tion for the Court. I thought it an im- 
possibility to achieve in the time remain- 
ing until the deadline for such material, 
and enough others had the same feeling 
so that the proposal was sidetracked. 
But the Virginia-Carolina Region had 
considerably more vision, and on its mo- 
tion the Congress delegates directed ap- 
pointment of a nine-member committee 
to prepare such a draft. In twenty-four 
hours of concentrated discussion and 
writing, this group, with members from 
North and South and of different races 
and faiths, prepared an extremely fine 
report which was adopted by an over- 
whelming vote in the final days of the 
ten-day conference. This was clearly a 
demonstration of what responsible stu- 
dent thought and discussion could 
achieve, and I was always somewhat 
ashamed that I did not expect it to. With 
this measure of faith in the student, then, 
we must search our educational methods 
to ensure that his growth in leadership 
and responsibility will be promoted with 
the development of his intellectual pow- 
ers. The preservation of our democratic 
institutions demands nothing less. 








Colleges Are Increasing Student Aid 


JOHN N. SCHLEGEL 


ee study of student aid was limited 
to 25 selected colleges and universi- 
ties with less than 3,500 students for the 
year 1952-53. All data were assembled 
for the purpose of studying tuition, en- 
rollment, endowment, and scholarship 
figures in 1952-53 as compared with 
1948-49. 

From 1948-49 to 1952-53, tuition has 
been increased from a minimum of 10 
percent to a maximum of 40 percent. 
The great majority of colleges increased 
tuition 20 percent to 30 percent. De- 
creases in enrollment from 1948-49 ran 
from one-half of 1 percent in one college 
to 42 percent in a technical college. Av- 
erage enrollment shrinkage was 11 per- 
cent, The shrinkage in enrollment in 
1952-53 as compared with 1948-49 sug- 
gested that it would be better to calcu- 
late aid on a per capita basis (under- 
graduate) and compare the two years. 
In 1948-49 per capita aid was $35.47; in 
1952-53 per capita aid was $85.21. Note 
that enrollment dropped 11 percent and 
aid increased approximately 155 percent. 
A number of institutions demonstrated 
such fine control of per capita aid that 
one would believe it was budgeted like 
other items in the operating account. 
The appreciable increases in per capita 


aid at the great majority of institutions, 
however, indicate an “out of control” 
condition. 

Significantly the institutions showing 
the greatest percentage increases in per 
capita student aid were largely the tech- 
nical institutes and colleges teaching 
engineering. Here is evidence of the 
pressure which these institutions have 
been under to develop engineers, and 
of the sacrifices which are being made 
to fill the engineering need. The edu- 
cational costs on each engineer are 50 
percent to 70 percent higher than the 
tuition, yet these colleges are granting 
additional unendowed aid of another 10 
percent out of operating income. This 
is “engineers at 50 percent of cost.” 

In these 25 smaller colleges, where en- 
rollment dropped an average of 11 per- 
cent, total student aid increased from 
$1,730,000 in 1948-49 to $4,000,000 in 
1952-53. This is an increase of $2,270,- 
000. Only 36 percent of the aid was 
endowed. This means that these 25 in- 
stitutions poured into student aid in 
1952-53 from operating funds an aver- 
age of $102,000 per college. It is reason- 
able to estimate that in the four-year 
period it could be a quarter of a million 
dollars or more per college. 
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A Romance between Colleges and Industry? 
FREDERICK peW. BOLMAN, JR. 


OLLEGES and industry are today cross- 
ing glances with something like 
flirtatious charm in their eyes. Each side 
wonders if a romance might not provide 
desirable excitement, and each is whis- 
pering winsome phrases and putting on 
coquettish new looks with which to court 
the other. 


The most publicized motives for a 
romance between colleges and industry 
are the former's desire ‘for more dollars 
in the form of corporation gifts, and in- 
dustry’s need for better trained intelli- 
gence at all levels of production and 
management. These two needs are real 
and deserve our careful attention. 


Mr. Robert R. Young once forthrightly 
proposed what he called “a marriage of 
business and education.” His immediate 
concern was the railroad industry, and 
he was chagrined to discover that in his 
own company, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
only one male employee out of fifty is a 
college graduate whereas, he was told, in 
General Electric one out of ten em- 
ployees is a college graduate. He linked 
the backwardness of American railroads 

—and their relatively low dividends—to 
the fact that not enough college grad- 
uates have been attracted to railroading. 
He cautioned other industries to heed 
the moral implied. 


The devotion of American industry to 
our colleges has been declared by a host 
of notable industrialists. More than lip 
service to this theme has come from 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the 
board of General Motors Corporation; 
Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the board 
of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Henry Ford II, president of the Ford 
Motor Company; John L. McCaffrey, 
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president of International Harvester 
Company; Irving S. Olds, chairman of 
the board of United States Steel Cor- 
poration; H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Armstrong Cork Company; 
Laird Bell, chairman of the board of the 
Weyerhauser Timber Company; and 
many others. 

The new look for industry was mod- 
eled in a resolution adopted by the board 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in October 1951: 


Industry recognizes the essential contribu- 
tions made by these [educational] institu- 
tions to the development of leadership to 

manage its increasingly complex operations, 
the contributions in both pure and applied 
scientific research, the investigations and 
study of pertinent phases of our life, and 
the development of social and civic com- 
petence of our citizenry. Business enter- 
prises must find a way to support the whole 
educational program effectively, regularly, 
and now. 


Understandably, such ambrosial 
phrases have sometimes had dizzying 
effects upon college and university ad- 
ministrators. Most colleges, public as 
well as private, need for continuance or 


development far greater financial re- 


sources than they possess. If manage- 
ment will lovingly bestow upon higher 
education the federally allowable 5 per- 
cent of corporate income before taxes, 
we shall hail a new financial source to 
replace the diminishing individual gifts 
which founded and often kept solvent 
many of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

By 1954, thirty-four states had adopted 
laws expressly permitting corporations 
to make such investments in the gen- 
eral welfare. The recent New Jersey 
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“Smith Case” ruling by the Supreme 
Court, permitting corporation contribu- 
tions to higher education, was heralded 
as the hoped-for prelude to a new ex- 
perience. 

Meanwhile educators have played the 
lead role in the organization of twenty- 
nine state, three regional, and two na- 
tional associations to collect corporation 
gifts. They have participated in the di- 
rection of such national research groups 
as the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education and the Conference Commit- 
tee on Industry-College Relations. Again, 
educators have promoted the planning of 
such associations to advise industry as 
the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, Inc., the American Institute of 
Management, and the National Planning 
Association. The latter's modish vol- 
ume, The Manual of Corporate Giving, 
written by college educators and others, 
illustrates the whys of supporting gen- 
eral and specialized college training and 
the hows of corporate giving. 

But the results of widespread collec- 
tive efforts to persuade industry to en- 
dow higher education with even a small 
part of corporate profits are as yet only 
a cut above failure. In one of our 
wealthiest states, a sizable association 
of educators raised less than $150,000 
last year. The national average of cor- 
poration gifts for all charitable and edu- 
cational enterprises is reported currently 
to be less than 1 percent of corporate 
profits before taxes. 

Perhaps we educators must first bar- 
gain less for general philanthropy than 
for specific investments in human re- 
sources which will demonstrate the im- 
mediate as well as long-run benefits of 
colleges for industry. 

We should do all we can to bring 
the breadth of our interests and skills 
to bear on the productive forces within 
industry. Greater concern for grounds 
of romance between colleges and in- 
dustry should be primary. A review of 
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the abilities and desires of colleges to 
render greater public service, as well as 
the specific needs of industries for in- 
tellectual resources outside their own 
walls, will then precede the broader 
discussion of financial assistance to 
higher education. 

But first a word of warning to edu- 
cators as well as industrialists. The 
lively and realistic desire to collaborate 
should blind neither college nor in- 
dustry to their distinctive aims. Indus- 
try as such can legitimately claim only 
one ultimate aim—the realization of ma- 
terial profit for the owners of industry. 
The aim of higher education is the de- 
velopment of intelligence and knowledge 
for the benefit of humanity. 

It follows that much of the work 
of colleges and universities has no direct 
relationship to industry per se, and we 
must retain this independence of higher 
education. It is significant that much 
of management, like many professions, 
has begun to learn that narrow training 
in specific skills alone does not pro- 
duce the most intelligent, resourceful, 
and responsible worker. Similarly in- 
dustry is beginning to realize that re- 
search it defines one day as impractical 
may the next day nurture such powerful 
by- products as atomic energy. Industry 
has a stake, then, in maintaining the in- 
dependence from industrial control, as 
much as the independence from political 
control, of the colleges and universities 
of our country. 

How, then, can these two obviously 
necessary institutions—colleges and in- 
dustry—collaborate for the benefit of 
each? That is our first and most fun- 
damental question. 

There are many potential areas of 
collaboration between colleges and in- 
dustry which may prove grounds for 
fruitful association. Some joint ventures 
are already being exploited for mutual 
benefits. Other possibilities need greater 
attention than they now receive. 
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1. Research, product, and personnel 
analysis for industry—Colleges have 
the advantages of centralized labora- 
tories, objective techniques, and faculty- 
student resources usable for a variety 
of industrial purposes. 

Pure research is limited to universities 
with adequate equipment and person- 
nel, and industry has already begun 
heavy investment in the form of con- 
tracts with universities for research. 
Universities must be on guard not to 
overload themselves with contract re- 
search, however, lest such activities de- 
flect too much of their energies from 
their educational functions. One in- 
stitution is reported to receive 70 per- 
cent of its income for operations from 
such contract resources. It is legitimate 
to question whether such an institution 
exists primarily for educational or in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Smaller colleges can be helpful in 
product analysis. Where sufficient num- 
bers of industrial plants fabricating the 
same or related products are located 
near a college, it is often cheaper for 
testing facilities to be added to exist- 
ing college laboratories. Many regular 
testing projects can be carried on within 
existing classes and be of educational 
benefit. 

Moreover, personnel testing often can 
be most adequately as well as economi- 
cally carried on by college psychologists 
working with personnel directors in the 
plants. Colleges have been immensely 
helpful in devising and administering 
tests and measurements for the employ- 
ment and promotion of government, in- 
dustrial, and large retail establishment 
personnel. Colleges can offer similar 
services to local industry on a smaller 
scale. 

2. Training programs, special and gen- 
eral, for and within industry.—Special 
scientific and technical programs for 
those seeking to enter an industry or 
for those already on the job have been 
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developed in conjunction with many in- 
dustries. 

Some companies, such as General 
Motors, prefer to include such programs 
within the industry but draw upon col- 
lege personnel and skills. Smaller in- 
dustries often conduct in-service train- 
ing programs of varying intensity, using 
only their own personnel. Yet some 
of these programs would provide more 
thorough training if conducted jointly 
with a college faculty. Colleges can 
offer courses and programs sponsored by 
several industries, and they can provide 
increasingly necessary discipline in theo- 
retical areas untouched by programs ad- 
ministered by industry alone. 

Not only scientific and technical areas 
but also training related to management 
and union functions can be planned 
and administered by management, the 
unions, and colleges. Here the prob- 
lem of the colleges may be to demon- 
strate the relevance of materials from 
the disciplines of political science, law, 
government, economics, psychology, 
literature, even—often most important 
—logic. 

3. Education for retirement from in- 
dustry—The American worker, from 
industrial executive to the man on the 
line, is severely threatened by retire- 
ment. In all cases a cut-off age, no mat- 
ter how liberal the pension provision, 
is a symbol of degeneration and useless- 
ness. Such a threat subtly breaks morale 
and costs dollars. In New York State 
the number of people over sixty-five has 
quadrupled since 1900. For example, in 
Jamestown, New York, over 12 percent 
of the population—far above average 
for the state—is now over sixty-five. 
The New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging 
was instituted to propose some solutions. 

As our population gradually becomes 
older due to the advance of the health 
sciences, it behooves management to 
take responsibility for the maturing 
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worker in all income brackets. Health 
clinics, personal financial planning, train- 
ing for conversion of skills so that com- 
plete retirement may be postponed and 
advantages of years of experience not be 
lost to industry, development of creative 
and satisfying avocational skills can be 
handled jointly by colleges and industry. 
Experiments in the broad area of geron- 
tology are now under way because of 
the common interests of large industries 
and college faculties. But the small 
plant can dig just as effectively into 
this problem; effort and a little money 
can lead only toward improvement. 

4. Industry collaboration in curricu- 
lum planning.—Colleges generally fear 
dictation from industry as much as from 
state and federal governments. Collab- 
oration, however, is not dictation. 

A pharmaceutical college of one of 
our large universities was recently re- 
planned through intensive joint study 
of its curriculum by faculty and the phar- 
maceutical houses. After many months 
of collaborative revision both parties 
felt that literally many decades of ad- 
vance had been achieved, and the in- 
dustries involved were spontaneous in 
seeking to endow with annual fixed sums 
the college in question. Obviously 
many technical fields in colleges would 
profit from analagous collaboration. 

But what of the liberal arts programs 
in our undergraduate colleges, which 
supply a high proportion of leadership 
in industry? A college major is intended 
to be specifically useful either imme- 
diately after graduation or as prepara- 
tion for graduate work. Professional as- 
sociations and graduate schools control 
to a large extent preparation for grad- 
uate work. The liberal arts major not 
so oriented is often left disoriented. The 
lack of a useful educational goal is aca- 
demic irresponsibility rather than aca- 
demic freedom. Industrial and union 
leaders have a right—and therefore a re- 
sponsibility—to join with academic de- 
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partment heads to guarantee that the 
vitality of the liberal arts not wither 
a irrelevance and disuse. Com- 
mon discussion in this area might lead to 
some needed new insights for colleges 
and industry alike. 

5. Cooperative programs with indus- 
try—Work-study programs, in which 
students alternate every few months be- 
tween academic studies and a job, in- 
dicate an area of collaboration between 
colleges and industry insufficiently ex- 
plored as yet. Begun at the University 
of Cincinnati many years ago, such true 
cooperative curricula have been re- 
stricted largely to engineering and tech- 
nical programs. 

Only one liberal arts college—Antioch 
—has demonstrated the value of such 
cooperative endeavors. In brief, An- 
tioch claims—and has interesting evi- 
dence to prove—that when properly ad- 
ministered such a program bridges the 
gulf between intellectual understanding 
and practical doing within the student's 
experience. Antioch graduates amply 
reveal the values of vocational orienta- 
tion, intellectual and cultural applica- 
tion to concrete problems, emotional 
and social maturity derived from co- 
operative education. Society at large, 
and industry in particular, can here 
become part of our educational media. 
Not enough other undergraduate units 
have had the courage or ability to tackle 
the plan. 

An unexplored aspect of the coopera- 
tive program is that it offers a persuasive 
means whereby industry may realize the 
role of the colleges in training manpower 
for manifold functions in industry. The 
conditions under which a student under- 
takes a cooperative job make him an in- 
creasingly qualified messenger between 
college and industry, one through whom, 
moreover, industry can watch the grow- 
ing benefits of college training. Mean- 
while industry has the opportunity to 
screen future employees and to persuade 
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the student in its employ to make that 
industry his lifelong concern. But in- 
dustry here—as much as the student— 
is on trial to show why it requires and 
will use intelligence in its development. 

6. Joint economic planning for the 
community.—Industries with plants in 
several localities, just as the industry 
with one plant, are dependent upon the 
communities in which they exist. The 
vice-president in charge of sales and his 
staff may be on the road much of their 
vocational lives; the plant managers, 
supervisors, and line workers—not to 
mention the president—depend almost 
wholly on the social and economic cli- 
mate of the community. Joint study 
of the community by industrialists, union 
leaders, economists, and social scientists 
can lead to action raising the economic 
and social level—the morale—of the 
entire community. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has brought together leaders 
of industry and the colleges for such 
research from Providence, Rhode Island, 
to Portland, Oregon. Marion B. Folsom 
of Eastman Kodak Company, as chair- 
man of the CED board of trustees, sum- 
marized useful objectives: “College- 
community economic research centers, 
with the local college as their primary 
source of research, are able to study 
national and regional problems from a 
local viewpoint. These projects are 
making an important contribution to 
raising the level of economic under- 
standing in the areas where they are 
operating.” Town and gown alike should 

rofit from such efforts. 

7. Industrial resources for education: 
joint seminars, faculty fellowships, fac- 
ulty from industry.—Perhaps a third of 
our adult population—the largest single 
employed group—is engaged in indus- 
try. Yet except for sporadic field 
trips most American undergraduates 
never know much about the technical, 
economic, social, or psychological con- 
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ditions under which American produc- 
tion is carried on. 

Industries can provide classrooms ga- 
lore where joint seminars of college 
faculty and industrial and union leaders 
may regularly examine, discuss, and eval- 
uate techniques not only of production 
but of management as well. Some indus- 
trialists would be startled should an un- 
dergraduate in such a seminar discover a 
fatal flaw in one of management's de- 
cisions—yet errors are made every day 
by management. The experience of 
bringing all intellectual disciplines to 
bear upon specific industrial problems 
would be one of the most exciting adven- 
tures ever tried in higher education—an 
excitement which might be highly con- 
tageous and rejuvenate many industries. 

Fellowships for faculty members to 
work for a semester or a summer in busi- 
ness have been introduced. The Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, Inc., 
which with industry has fostered such 
fellowships for several years, claims that 
the college professor and industry both 
profit from such experience. Robert R. 
Young has proposed an interchange of 
professors and executives for greater un- 
derstanding between—and equality of 
pay for—both groups. Ideas such as 
these, difficult as they appear, are worth 
pursuing on the local level. 

Finally, the ability of colleges to draw 
increasingly upon professional and tech- 
nical manpower in industry for part- 
time instruction within the academic 
curriculum has been of increasing assist- 
ance to education. The erroneous slur— 
“those who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach”—has been corrected by the recog- 
nition that the brightest and most com- 
petent personnel in industry may and 
should share in training those whom 
they will employ and who will subse- 
quently succeed them in industry. 

Again it may be questioned whether 
colleges have viewed such opportunities 
broadly enough, whether it would be 
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possible and desirable to invite industry 
to share in the instructional responsibili- 
ties in other than technical and profes- 
sional areas. The Division of General 
Education of New York University has 
for many years offered management, tax 
accounting, and many other programs 
conducted largely by local industrialists 
and their consultants. Similar possibili- 
ties exist in other areas of learning. 

8. Industrial and union scholarships. 
—With the decline of individually do- 
nated scholarship funds in many colleges 
has come the increase in scholarships 
sponsored annually by industry and the 
unions. 

In some cases, notably the Ford Motor 
Company, sons and daughters of em- 
ployees are eligible for scholarship grants 
while supplementary grants go to col- 
leges which the students elect to enter. 
In other cases scholarships are limited 
by the intended vocation of the recipi- 
ent, and special benefits in the way of 
guidance and placement accrue. Schol- 
arships appear to provide good public 
relations for the industries and unions, 
are tremendously helpful in getting quali- 
fied students into college, and may form 
a first link between industry and the 
colleges. The National Scholarship 
Commission Plan is being organized to 
help corporations understand—and par- 
ticipate in—such sponsored scholarships. 

But colleges should be warned that 
such philanthropy by industries or unions 
does not of itself bring specific interest 
in a college. Being a modest form of 
giving, scholarships may be only a token 
response to an appeal. They should not 
be allowed to become a closing of the 
door to more vital connections between 
a college and a specific industry. 

9. Special projects: technical, manage- 
ment, union institutes for and with in- 
dustry.—Industry has demonstrated that 
it is willing to pay competent institutions 
handsomely to train the many executives 
badly in need of specialized instruction. 


“If education does not offer such clear- 
inghouses for every industry,” said Rob- 
ert R. Young, “business sooner or later 
will.” 

Even the small community, provided 
it has a number of plants in the same 
industry, can afford such special insti- 
tutes. The Jamestown (New York) 
Area Furniture Institute—a collaborative 
effort of manufacturers, a college of for- 
estry, and the local college—is one 
such experiment, with bimonthly semi- 
nars, visiting scientists in wood and wood 
finishes, testing and laboratory analyses, 
and so forth, aimed at developing better 
quality control in the local furniture in- 
dustry. 

Similar institutes provide the only 
method of bringing together the many 
sciences which play a part in a single 
industry, keep the technical and execu- 
tive staff of industry informed on prog- 
ress, and provide pointers for special 
courses for industry. 

While unions often conduct their own 
institutes, they, too, might benefit by 
planting such seminars within the college 
or university framework, and they should 
be urged to do so. 

10. Industry in education: member- 
ship on college advisory committees, 
boards of trustees, alumni groups.—In 
at least one university a system of ad- 
visory committees in various industries 
was established to make recommenda- 
tions on special courses relevant to the 
industries, counsel students interested 
in entering those industries, and help 
place graduates. Here industry becomes 
a vital part of the guidance and place- 
ment functions of colleges. 

Moreover, boards of trustees, if mem- 
bership is alert and energetic, offer col- 
leges and industries the opportunity to 
become more conversant with each 
other's problems through union and man- 
agement representation. 

Alumni professional and union groups 
offer yet another opportunity for those 
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in industry to re-enter the educational 
scene and to help their industry as well 
as their college. 


The ten areas indicated above are 
only suggestive as to some of the many 
ways in which colleges and industry 
may properly communicate and collab- 
orate. If market place and academe 
are occasionally distrustful of one an- 
other, it would seem they are ignorant 
of one another, or else they defensively 
and mistakenly fear a loss of freedom 
in recognizing they are at some points 
contiguous. Recognition of proximity 
must come from both sides. 

The first step which the colleges can 
take alone is to present possible joint 
ventures to industries in their communi- 
ties. Naturally only enlightened indus- 
trialists are first to engineer opportunities 
and to discover how our colleges and 
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universities may be a necessity for com- 
petitive improvement. But less en- 
lightened industrialists realize that they 
cannot ruggedly “go it alone” without 
the many intellectual advantages which 
colleges offer, and the managerial staff 
in such industries soon jumps at the 
chance to safeguard survival and success. 

Soon corporations may underwrite a 
large share of the operating costs of 
American higher education—perhaps 
more than the 15 percent now desired— 
or else state and federal governments 
may be forced to do what industry has 
left undone. But regardless of the source 
of dollars, educators must continue to 
probe: How can colleges and universities 
benefit humanity—a term which cer- 
tainly includes the production line, the 
corporation board table, and a good deal 
else in our society? 








Education of Prisoners of War on Koje Island, Korea 


JOHN S. BENBEN 


N ISLAND located about four hours 

by water southwest of Pusan, Koje- 
Do was unhampered by modernity until 
the United Nations Command selected 
it late in 1950 as the site for housing 
163,000 prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees. A narrow road dips from its 
very mountainous terrain to string every 
fishing hamlet along its length. From 
the road many paths climb the sides of 
the mountains to disappear at their sum- 
mits. The mountains are devoid of tim- 
ber, with great erosive slashes that mar 
the bit of beauty given by the shrub and 
the pine trees that follow one another 
singly and greatly spaced along their 
summits rendering homage, the Koreans 
say, to the gods. To one who knows the 
Korean those few and lonely pine sen- 
tinels are similar to the varied but few 
other treasures that the Korean displays 
to the foreigner to prove that his cultural 
legacy is great and his future bright if 
only he were given an opportunity to 
demonstrate his capableness. 

Until the Army arrived with its ship 
loads of prisoners, the Koje-Do inhabi- 
tants knew only the tranquility of its 
bright blue skies, green paddy stepped 
valleys, gentle monsoon rains, and the 
intimate small farm villages. Its peace- 
fulness was occasionally broken by high 
winds that roared through the valleys 
to spend themselves without effect upon 
rice paddies and mountainsides or by 
wintry piercing small winds that nestled 
humans and animals alike. 

The Koje-Islander made little use of 
the narrow road constructed during the 
Japanese occupation. His principal 
means of transportation was by fishing 
boat, thousands of which sail the sur- 


rounding waters in search of one of Ko- 
rea’s staple foods. His narrow road has 
now been broadened to handle heavy 
vehicular traffic and he has recently 
learned to thumb rides without giving 
the common sign but by patiently stand- 
ing alongside the road or trudging with 
traffic, wistfully looking behind when he 
hears the sound of a vehicle. He is grate- 
ful for even the shortest ride and bows 
his gratitude throughout the process of 
disembarking. 

Of the three great valleys on Koje-Do 
only the one that originates at the south- 
ern tip of the island remains unblem- 
ished. Paddies step the entire length 
and breadth of the valley, sweeping 
down to the sea and to the very founda- 
tions of the farm homes. Here thou- 
sands of acres in rice, millet, turnip, and 
onion form a breathtaking pattern that 
sings the centuries-old effort of man to 
find security and peace. The perfect 
functionalism and integration of thou- 
sands of paddies dug in its sides by hand 
to gather and retain every drop of mois- 
ture extol the patience and perseverance 
of man. 

The other two valleys, too, were as 
unblemished as is the south valley. To- 
day, their patterns have changed. The 
change has brought another breath-tak- 
ing pattern in the central and east val- 
leys. From peaceful agrarian areas that 
have produced great quantities of food 
over the centuries, these valleys were 
transformed to function in another role 
—to contain 163,000 prisoners of war 
and civilian internees. 

In January 1951 when a contingent of 
the Military Police Branch of the United 
Nations Command landed and pitched 
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their tents in Central Valley, the Koje- 
Islanders were unaware of the change 
that was planned. Little did they know 
that they were to assume the role of un- 
willing hosts to the largest mass concen- 
tration of prisoners of war known to the 
world. Gathered by the thousands from 
the entire island on the slopes of the 
mountain overlooking the bay, they 
watched LSM’s slide on the island 
shores, open their great doors, and drop 
their ramps to disgorge jeeps, weapons 
carriers, heavy trucks, earth-moving 
equipment, Quonsets, prefab buildings, 
pipe, and lumber—equipment they had 
never seen before. Without overt dis- 
plays of excitement and with seeming 
dispassion they saw the LSM’s pull them- 
selves off the shores by rear anchors to 
return with load after load. 

The curiosity of the islanders was in- 
satiable. They followed along the moun- 
tain slopes to watch bulldozers and 
scrapers tear and gouge the ancient pad- 
dies, and in one-millionth of the time 
that was required of their forefathers to 
construct and prepare them for food pro- 
duction they saw the valleys leveled and 
readied for their new function. As they 
squatted or stood viewing the operation, 
there was nothing in their movement or 
conversation that exposed their feeling 
or concern regarding the activity which 
was changing the venerable faces of the 
valleys. One elderly farmer dressed in 
his feast day clothing of pantaloons, long 
skirt coat, and horsehair hat, when asked 
what his thoughts were, leaned on his 
staff and as his eyes swept the valley to 
rest on the section yet untouched said, 
“What must be done, must be done. Per- 
haps soon, someday, the valley will again 
be peaceful. We must select our strong- 
est seed for that day.” 

On the heels of a few days’ work ships 
began to shuttle between the peninsula 
and Koje-Do transporting another cargo. 
Thousands of men who were captured 
in the fighting filed ashore from these 
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ships—each with his small bundle of 
personal possessions slung from a shoul- 
der—to form columns of four and march 
in the direction of the valleys. The 
spectators on the slopes squatted or stood 
without fist shaking, cursing, or spitting, 
observing this new facet of the operation. 
Thousands of feet shuffling on frozen 
earth could be heard above the din of 
the vehicles that emptied the ships. The 
long line of men was slowly swallowed 
by the valleys where they were gathered 
in groups. 

Compound areas had already been 
defined, and during the days that fol- 
lowed fence poles were erected along 
these lines. Prisoners of war strung 
barbed wire along the poles and gradu- 
ally constructed the fences that were to 
confine them in areas containing a popu- 
lation of six to seven thousand. Within 
the compound tents mushroomed in neat 
rows, kitchens were constructed, and 
dispensary, office, bathing, and latrine 
facilities were erected. 

The earth-moving machinery raced 
against the pressure of the numbers who 
were disembarking by the thousands 
each day. The POW’s moved into the 
assigned compound areas faster than the 
land could be prepared. Huddling in 
groups against the cold winds, they 
patiently awaited the completion of the 
foundation work. Though inadequately 
guarded, they made no concerted at- 
tempt to escape. 

The compounds gradually crept up 
both valleys, transforming their faces in 
a crazy quilt pattern of considerably less 
beauty than the geometric design of the 
paddies. Their complexion was scuffed 
by tens of thousands of pairs of feet from 
a carpet of green streaked with the brown 
lines of paddy dikes to a brown broken 
by the irregular lines of Quonset roofs, 
globs and patches of rusted corrugated 
roofs, and the deeper brown of the many 
roads that intersected the areas. The 
movement of vehicular traffic never 
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ceased and coupled with restless feet 
created a pall of dust that hung over the 
encampment serving as a marker of Koje- 
Do for those at sea and in the air. The 
bulldozers and levelers, having com- 
pleted the face lifting of the valleys, 
constructed the roads on which they 
moved up the mountain sides to begin 
building reservoirs. 

Fifteen hundred American officers and 
enlisted men plus a detachment of South 
Korean soldiers comprised the group that 
was assigned the task of managing, oper- 
ating, and guarding the entire POW en- 
campment. The job of supplying food, 
providing an adequate water supply, and 
maintaining sanitary conditions for a 
group equaling the population of Grand 
Rapids was a gigantic undertaking. Offi- 
cers were given charge of several com- 
pounds with a small number of noncom- 
missioned officers and enlisted men to 
assist them. They were to see that the 
prisoners in their compounds were sup- 
plied with food, clothing, and housing, 
and to administer for all other needs. 
Theirs, too, was the responsibility of 
arranging a plan for the organization for 
each compound. This was done along 
military lines and a line-staff organiza- 
tion, with POW’s assuming the chore 
of administering and controlling the 
affairs of the prisoners within the com- 
pound. 

The prisoners were divided into bat- 
talions and companies. Each grouping 
had its own leader, who conferred with 
and reported to the man above him. The 
POW leader of the compound, who was 
its spokesman, was generally selected by 
the subordinate leaders. Before removal 
to Koje-Do the opportunity for organiza- 
tion was limited, for the POW’s were 
shunted from one area to another and in 
the shifting were transferred from one 
grouping to another, so that no group 
remained intact for long. The island was 
a haven after the many moves from one 
temporary site to another and a refuge 
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from the fear of the populace of the 
lower peninsula. The POW settled and 
accepted his new surroundings more 
eagerly than any other of the sites that 
he had occupied. Many of them put their 
compounds in order and tidied them as 
much as the crowded circumstances 
would permit. The Army officers who 
regularly inspected and suggested 
changes stimulated an orderliness and 
cleanliness that was commendable. 

The valleys had been divided into 
areas three blocks square, each occupied 
by six to seven thousand POW’s. Each 
compound became a community separate 
and distinct from the others, developing 
characteristics which gauged its temper, 
cooperativeness, and cohesion as a com- 
munity. Flare-ups occurred here and 
there where opposing factions were 
vying for internal control of the com- 
pounds. Others conducted themselves 
quietly. However, a few compounds did 
little to improve their surroundings or 
organization and just floated with the 
ebb and flow of the work details, eating, 
sleeping, and sitting. 

Work details consumed 25 percent 
of the POW’s time. Once or twice a 
week the prisoner would be marched 
from the compound to work on the 
roads, ditches, or in a clean-up gang. 
Sometimes an entire compound was 
emptied to form a human chain high up 
some slope from which it passed stones 
to waiting trucks. Those who were 
skilled in some trade were assigned to 
carpentry work, building construction, 
and plumbing. Others were given 
kitchen tasks, while a smattering of Eng- 
lish qualified a few for clerical duties in 
the compound offices. 

The North Korean and Chinese had 
expected, after capture, to be questioned, 
tortured, and then killed. Instead, he 
was conducted to a rear area and if he 
were ill or injured, eventually found him- 
self at the hospital area. If he was not 
wounded or ill, he was sent to Koje-Do. 
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He first saw the island when he filed 
out of the ship’s hold to stand awkwardly 
and docilely on the steel pontoon pier, 
watching other POW’s handling cargo. 
Submissive, passive, eagerly compliant to 
every order whether understood or not, 
he spent several days after disembarking 
being processed for personal information 
and awaiting assignment to a compound. 
Finished with the processing, he was 
taken to a compound where he was as- 
signed sleeping space in a tent that was 
to be his home with fifty others. His 
entrance was without welcome. As he 
followed a POW clerk past rows of tents 
and idle men, he heard no greeting. At 
his destination he entered the tent, where 
he was accepted without approval or dis- 
approval of the others, who were occu- 
pied with chess, talk, or sleep. A few 
words and a gesture would direct him 
to a space where he deposited his few 
possessions. Little was said and less was 
asked. He sat on the edge of the center 
trench which served as the walkway and 
repository for shoes. He listened to the 
conversation or watched a game of chess 
before venturing out to wander about the 
compound. He looked for acquaint- 
ances, friends, or relations, and if one 
was found the meeting was celebrated 
with hours of discussion and friendly 
advice. Otherwise his adjustment was 
quiet and without difficulty, for he was 
used to life in a community of men. 

But he was painstakingly cautious and 
careful that he disclosed little concerning 
himself or family or whether he had been 
captured or had surrendered. He studied 
and observed the factions that made up 
the compound personnel before he pas- 
sively entered in any activity. He heartily 
joined and cooperated in athletic pro- 
grams as a participant or spectator, for 
here his expressions and demonstrations 
did not disclose his personal feelings or 
political belief. Regimented since birth 
by the Japanese and catapulted after 
World War II into greater regimenta- 
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tion by his government and the army, the 
North Korean was an obedient individual. 
When not at some work detail, which 
was 25 percent of his time, he occupied 
himself with his personal needs, smoking 
the package of cigarettes distributed 
every second day, sleeping, squatting 
with friends watching villagers on the 
roads and the passing parade of trucks, 
or roaming the enclosure. These occupa- 
tions were broken by three meals of 
rice, fish, and beans equaling 2,400 
calories per day, and an occasional head 
count. If he were located in the east 
valley, he saw the shops of the engineer's 
group slowly erected and the construc- 
tion of a Quonset hospital area that 
eventually housed 2,500 beds. Or he 
may have had an opportunity to talk to 
villagers whose homes bordered the com- 
pound if the South Korean soldier who 
was on duty in the guard tower did not 
warn him or was turned the other way. 
During gray winter days and evenings 
he would remain in the tent where body 
heat brought up the temperature. 

He learned that the internal organiza- 
tion of the compound controlled all 
affairs within the compound and rule 
was quite autocratic. Headed by the 
hancho of the compound, the internal 
administration was composed of battalion 
leaders. The hancho was his spokesman 
who contacted the American officer re- 
garding problems of the compound and 
requests of the prisoner population, and 
it was the hancho who was summoned 
by the officer to receive instructions con- 
cerning work details, immunization 
schedules, transfer of prisoners, and other 
problems. The compound of which the 
POW was a member may have been 
rigidly administered by a line-staff or- 
ganization, verging on fascism, or by a 
number of independent groups com- 
posed of POW personnel working in the 
kitchen, mess line, compound office, and 
dispensary, each an autonomy and obedi- 
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ent to the spokesman only when he re- 
layed the orders of the officer. 

In the early winter prior to the central- 
ization and transfer of POW’s to Koje- 
Do, an experimental education program 
conducted in the holding center near 
Seoul' proved successful, and the recom- 
mendation that a program of education 
be planned and developed was approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for initiation 
in the summer on Koje-Do. The work 
was placed under the direction of the 
Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion? of the Far East Command. A group 
of officers and enlisted men was organ- 
ized and prepared in Tokyo to under- 
take the assignment on Koje-Do. The 
experimental program at Seoul was ex- 
panded to include, besides basic teach- 
ing in the social studies, vocational edu- 
cation, physical education, recreation, 
and prepared broadcasts of news and 
music. 

The Korean market had little to offer 
in terms of educational supplies. Text- 
books in Korea were scarce, and only a 
few of the school children have theirs. 
The overtaxed printing plants of Pusan 
could never produce the materials 
needed in the POW work. Another 
group, including Koreans and Chinese, 
was employed and organized in Tokyo 
to prepare materials and supplies. The 
written materials were specially keyed 
to the educational levels of the POW’s. 
These were printed in Japan, shipped to 
Koje-Do, and distributed one per four 
prisoners. 

The field group that was sent to Koje- 
Do was attached to the island head- 
quarters and eventually consisted of 
twenty-six officers, eighty enlisted men, 
all Americans, and Chinese civilians. 


1 Under the direction of Mr. Monta Osborne, 
Civil Information and Education, Deputy, and 
Capt. Ryong C. Hahm, JAGC. 

* Lt. Col. D. Nugent, USMC, director. 


*Lt. Col. Robert O’Brien, Armored, com- 
manding officer. 
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Only two officers and the two civilians 
of the group had training and experience 
in education. The problem was not 
merely one of educating the POW’s but 
necessitated the training of men whose 
job classifications in the Army ranged 
from carpentry to driver instruction to 
postal work for assignment in work that 
was foreign to them. Yet they tackled 
their duties with an avidity and interest 
that would put many educators to shame. 
Intent on everything that was taught con- 
cerning educational principles, they ap- 
plied them as quickly as they learned. 

There were only twenty officers in the 
original group that landed on the island 
in May, and only nine were assigned as 
instructional officers to two compounds 
each, where with the assistance of two 
enlisted men they proceeded to organize 
educational programs. (The other eleven 
officers were given administrative tasks. ) 
The instructional officers entered the 
compounds and in a short time won the 
support of the POW leaders, who helped 
them set up the program. Prisoners who 
had some teaching experience volun- 
tarily came forward to join the educa- 
tional staff. University teachers had 
been recruited for the work in the Seoul 
experiment, and sometime during the 
interim between the experiment and ap- 
proval of the program for all the POW’s, 
it had been decided to delegate all the 
teaching assignments to POW’s. 

Only here and there did the instruc- 
tional officers meet some _ resistance 
against the proposed educational pro- 
gram, but the Asian, brought up on a 
heavy diet of respect for all that carried 
the banner of scholarship, can hardly 
remain adamant for long to the offerings 
of education. The heaviest resistance 
came from the officers’ compound, whose 
spokesman demanded elaborate explana- 
tions of every minute detail of the pro- 
gram, American university professors as 
teachers, special equipment, and com- 
plete charge of the program. These dis- 
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cussions continued for two weeks, when 
the Tokyo office ordered them stopped 
and eliminated the compound from the 
program. The negotiators then removed 
the veil from the internal structure of 
the compound. Until then the spokes- 
man was accepted as the boss of the com- 
pound, but his frequent requests to 
confer with others revealed him as the 
puppet of a small committee of Com- 
munist officers who were actually in 
command. Nowhere else among the 
compounds did anything similar occur. 

Large prefabricated buildings that 
could seat approximately nine hundred 
people had been shipped to the island 
to be utilized as school buildings. How- 
ever, no educational supplies had ar- 
rived, for the Tokyo group was only 
beginning to prepare the materials for 
the basic social studies work. Typed 
copies of text materials were rushed from 
Tokyo to be duplicated on a machine 
that ground day and night. Little was 
available excepting vehicles, crates of 
prefab buildings, and field equipment for 
the troops, and only a few of the school 
buildings were erected when the pro- 
gram was ordered to begin the first week 
in July. 

The primary phase of the program was 
basic social studies, later known as Edu- 
cation in Citizenship, in which historical 
data, both past and present, were pre- 
sented with the objective of giving the 
POW some basic knowledge and under- 
standing of the events that led to the 
present world conditions. It included 
the History of Korea, Democracy, Totali- 
tarianism, Labor, The Farmer, The 
United Nations, European Nations, 
Latin-American Countries, Asia, Con- 
servation, Education, and Agriculture. 
These subjects were to be taught by the 
POW teachers. The class schedule per- 
mitted each POW to attend two two- 
hour sessions per week, and attendance 
was good from the very beginning, 
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finally reaching an average of 86 percent 
of the POW’s. 

In order to make certain that the POW 
teachers were presenting the materials 
correctly, English-speaking Korean civil- 
ians were employed as monitors to sit in 
during the class sessions and advise the 
instructional officer whether the teachers 
were following the text. During the 
first two or three weeks the POW teach- 
ers presented the materials correctly and 
without interposing comments of a de- 
rogatory and communistic nature. Then, 
reports came in that some teachers were 
refusing to conduct classes and others 
were stating that the materials they were 
presenting were American ideas and 
thoughts and asked the students to excuse 
it for th>y had no other choice. An in- 
vestigation revealed the teachers were 
being threatened and forcefully encour- 
aged by small groups to use their advan- 
tage as lecturers for Communist teach- 
ings. The plan was changed. 

By August, with the help of the Min- 
ister of Education, Chosen Christian 
University, and Seoul National Univer- 
sity, one hundred Korean teachers were 
recruited to replace the POW’s. The 
new staff was assigned in groups of five 
to each compound. The monitor staff 
was retained to assure correct and ac- 
curate interpretation. The replacement 
of the POW teachers, most of whom had 
volunteered for the work, would have 
created a serious problem in loss of face 
had not other responsibilities been given 
them. 

In the meantime the instructional offi- 
cers toiled to initiate vocational and 
physical education phases. Every empty 
beer and food can, wood crate, discarded 
tent-half, and other salvage was collected 
to keep workshops operating. Tinsmith- 
ing, barbering, carpentry, blacksmithing, 
and tailoring projects were organized 
and the apprentice system adopted to 
provide training for those who were 
interested. The trickle of recreation 
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equipment that arrived was hardly 
enough; so this phase developed into 
monthly sports festivals in which track, 
soccer, basketball, and marching were 
featured. The _ instructional officer's 
limited knowledge of education and ex- 
perience was greatly overshadowed by 
his achievements. He was stimulated by 
the POW’s who desired more and by 
those who volunteered to take technical 
responsibilities from his shoulders. 

The POW accepted the Korean civilian 
teachers, who gradually gained in stature 
and prestige when the prisoners were 
convinced that they were there in all 
sincerity to enlighten them. Like all 
teachers, this teacher was respected and 
cordially greeted upon entering the com- 
pound and school building. Among those 
teachers were many young men who had 
to overcome the traditional Asian method 
of rating esteem on the basis of age. His 
ingenuity and creativeness, his sincerity 
in delivery, his constant reminder to 
classes that he was not the fountainhead 
of learning, his patience and refusal to 
argue with hecklers, his refusal to ha- 
rangue or rant, his avowal that the pres- 
entation was as unbiased as he could 
make it and it was their duty to think 
it out and draw their own conclusions, 
brought him applause and barrages of 
questions. He never belittled them but 
indicated his respect for their dignity. 
He never scolded them for their actions, 
though he may have lost, sometime dur- 
ing the war, all he possessed by their 
hands. He never rebuked them for 
their destruction but asked that they give 
thought to reconstruction. And he never 
begrudged the three daily meals they 
ate, though he had great difficulty in 
living on the salary scale established by 
the Eighth Army. On occasion, he ac- 
cepted compound meals during which 
the poverty and shambles of his nation 
were forgotten in the ensuing discussion 
of the reconstructed future. The teacher 
was not only accepted but absorbed into 
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the communal activities of the com- 
pound. On him were imposed the role 
of listener, confidant, arbiter, and inter- 
preter. 

The torn and leaky tents that served 
as the teacher's housing; the open slit 
trenches that were his latrine; the rice 
straw that made his bed; and the indig- 
nities of MP raids on his village and the 
confiscation of clothing and property he 
acquired prior to arrival on Koje-Do were 
among many annoyances. 

His work in the compound was not 
without difficulty, for as the program 
was strengthened with the showing of 
documentary films and printed materials, 
ignored and heretofore unrecognized 
Communist leaders and Communist 
groups commenced to rear their heads. 
They began to heckle the teachers by 
loud and unnecessary hawking, loud talk- 
ing, leaving the building, and wandering 
aimlessly around the room. Since this 
brought no reaction except glares from 
other POW’s in the classes, they stepped 
up their actions by threatening the 
prisoners who were cooperating with the 
instructional officers; by rising in class 
to denounce the teacher with, “That is 
a lie!”; or by asking questions they well 
knew the teacher could not answer. “You 
are a scholar who should know all an- 
swers. What is the capital city of Maine 
in the United States?” During a ques- 
tion and answer period held after every 
class, they would take this opportunity 
to declaim some Communist principle 
instead of asking or answering a ques- 
tion. This occurred within the confines 
of the building without violence. 

The other POW’s were patient with 
the disruptions, quietly waiting for tired- 
ness to take over. When the tempo of 
the heckling was stepped up, they be- 
came impatient and reached over to pull 
down the heckler or rose to castigate the 
denouncer for his behavior in the class- 
room. In one compound, when the 
teacher discussed conditions in North 
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Korea prior to the war, the annoyances 
that accompanied the lesson broke the 
patience of the prisoners who were eager 
to learn and motivated them to testify 
that conditions as described were true 
and the freedoms in North Korea were 
not greater nor did they equal, as they 
were taught, those of democratic nations. 
The Asians’ powerful urge for education 
er whatever plans had been made 
to defeat the educational program. 

The POW wanted to fill his unoccu- 
pied hours. His desires and enthusiasm 
stimulated further growth of the educa- 
tional program. Elementary and middle- 
school classes were organized and taught 
by volunteer prisoners who had had 
some experience in teaching. Whatever 
paper was available, including paper 
cartons and carton wrappings, was util- 
ized. Art, dramatic, and music classes 
blossomed that coordinated their effort 
in monthly exhibits of their work. 

A survey disclosed that 24 percent of 
the Koreans and 60 percent of the Chi- 
nese were illiterate. The Laubach 
method was adapted, and beginning ma- 
terials on three levels for the teaching 
of reading were printed. Since most of 
the POW’s had been farmers, classes in 
agriculture were scheduled and prepara- 
tions made to conduct experimental work 
on small plots outside the compounds. 

In the two Chinese compounds, POW 
teachers taught in the basic social studies 
phase without any of the difficulties that 
occurred in the Korean compounds. One 
Chinese area was the show place of the 
encampment. Neat, clean, and orderly, 
crisscrossed by level stone and beer can 
walks (earth pounded into cans which 
were laid closed end up), with battalion, 
company, and mess line areas festooned 
with tin chains, it was the compound to 
which visitors were directed (until pride 
or competition motivated several of the 
Korean compounds to achieve an equal 
orderliness, but without the beer can 
raiment). 
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Fortunately the only officer* in the 
education group who spoke Chinese was 
assigned the instructional duties in the 
Chinese compounds, and the problems 
confronting the twenty-one civilians who 
were employed as teachers were les- 
sened. Their late arrival did create a 
major problem, for the prisoner teachers 
would lose face if replaced. This was 
solved by consolidating both groups and 
enlarging the staff. The Chinese were 
quiet, docile, and phlegmatic, among 
whom demonstrations were in the nature 
of a sit-down when a leader was removed 
or when the civilian teachers were not 
permitted to enter the areas during the 
processing in April. No Chinese POW 
spoke Korean or sought contact with the 
islanders. For a long period he made 
up most of the work details on projects 
that required care and some skill until 
it was discovered that the Korean, too, 
could do careful and skillful work. The 
Chinese smiled more often than the 
Korean and was ever ready for play. 
Mention of China caused him to drop 
his eyes, which, when raised in answer- 
ing, reflected a blending of concern and 
hope. 

The Chinese did not participate in any 
of the demonstrations that occurred on 
the island. They appeared unconcerned 
and uninterested in the mass meetings 
in some Korean compounds which they 
saw on their way to and from work. 
There was no indication that liaison 
existed between the Chinese and North 
Korean. The language barrier was not 
the primary reason for its absence. From 
all appearances there was a_ strong 
mutual dislike and distrust. When ques- 
tioned regarding his attitude, the North 
Korean merely answered, “The Korean 
has never cared for the Chinese.” On 
the other hand, the Chinese, when ques- 
tioned, answered with a shrug of the 
shoulders and toss of a wry face in the 
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direction of the North Koreans. The 
Chinese learned not to linger near the 
fence that faced the Korean compound, 
for his appearance inevitably brought a 
shower of stones. 

There were few demonstrations, and 
these stagings were of a minor character. 
The civilian internees wanted to be re- 
leased. Short protests were held when 
groups of POW’s were transferred from 
one compound to another. Others oc- 
curred when millet was distributed in 
large portions as a substitute for rice. 
However, one, totally unexpected and 
nonviolent in nature, was staged. This 
was the only demonstration in which 
most of the Korean compounds partici- 
pated. Along the seaside of the ware- 
house area a battery of vats was installed 
in easy access of POW clothing stores. 
For a month smoke poured from the 
stoves constructed under the vats. 
Bleached clothing, hung in long lines, 
appeared and later was slowly sup- 
planted by bright red shirts and trousers. 
The summer weather had brought an 
increase in the escapee rate. Inasmuch 
as the prisoner apparel was salvaged 
fatigues (the work and field uniform of 
the United States soldier) and a good 
portion of the Koreans on the island in- 
cluding his brothers in arms wore GI 
clothing, escape from an inadequately 
guarded work detail was rather easy; so 
a change in color for the POW was 
ordered. Bright red was selected. When 
the new uniform was dumped in the 
compounds the Koreans refused to even 
touch them. In the wishful hope that 
the Korean would sooner attire himself 
in red than nothing, headquarters or- 
dered compound officers to collect all 
POW clothing. The Korean complied 
with the order, but instead of donning 
the red uniform he clothed himself in 
the one towel issued to him. No work 
details left the compounds except the 
latrine brigades, who, dressed in towel 


and boots, with added aplomb, carried 
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out their responsibilities. The red heaps 
disappeared by the week’s end, and when 
they reappeared in black the Koreans 
readily dressed in the clothing. 

Only women and girls wear red in 
Korea. The stigmatic meaning of red 
to the Korean POW and civilian internee 
had not lessened through the two wars 
and liberation. Red had been the color 
of the prison uniform during the Jap- 
anese occupation. The Chinese did not 
join the demonstration. Red being one 
of their favorite colors, they accepted 
the uniform with enthusiasm. 

POWs were not er in the many 
and varied menial and clerical tasks 
in headquarters. Instead, islanders were 
employed as houseboys, waitresses, la- 
borers, and drivers. They watched 
American actions with childlike absorp- 
tion, ready to please and trying to anti- 
cipate needs. To them fell the tasks 
of learning a new language and pleasing 
people who seemed to have everything. 
The houseboy—who was the youngest 
of the employees—learned more rapidly, 
for he was more intimately tied to the 
Americans for whom he worked. He 
made their beds, saw to their laundry, 
filled canteens, and polished their shoes. 
What homelike atmosphere grew in the 
tropical Quonset in which the contingent 
was quartered was probably conducive 
to less impatience and more willingness 
to help these youngsters. However, the 
laborer and driver, who received less at- 
tention and more impatience, could be 
directed and taught by demonstration 
and gesture. The waitress had more 
difficulty for being a woman. The rush 
at meals was coupled with an accom- 
panying irritation generated by unvaried 
fare. The waitress learned enough words 
to fill the orders, but her vocabulary 
was limited to the names of foods. 

The summer brought diarrhea to the 
soldier, and a louse to the POW that 
was vulnerable only to flame or the 
pressure of two thumb nails. In spite 
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of high chlorination the diarrhea re- 
mained until medication or natural ad- 
justment slowed the condition, for noth- 
ing could be done about the mercury 
deposits in the mountains that assum- 
ably were causing it. The louse finally 
succumbed to a mixture concocted by 
a group of specialists that were brought 
in from the states. 

The summer’s heat and dust hung over 
Koje-Do; yet the spirit of the soldier 
and POW was lighter because of the 
truce talks. Encouraging progress could 
be detected in the limited news that 
reached the island. It was forbidden to 
discuss the truce talks with the POW’s, 
who were well aware and informed of 
the proceedings by the villagers and the 
prisoners assigned to clerical duties. 

By the middle of the summer the 
Radio Section of the Education Program 
had strung its indoor public address 
equipment over mountains and through- 
out the compounds. Music, dramatics, 
and screened newscasts were broadcast 
three times daily. The POW enjoyed 
most the broadcasts of the island’s school 
children who prepared and wrote their 
own programs. Prison bands, choral 
groups, lectures, and POW panel discus- 
sions became regular features of the 
broadcasts. 

The work in education expanded. The 
classroom sessions were no longer of 
the lecture type. POW’s wanted to talk 
and discuss. These sessions slowly 
evolved into periods during which time 
was allotted for panel discussions, de- 
bates, test materials, questions, and talks 
on hygiene, agriculture, and industry. 
Instructional officers, enlisted men, and 
teachers participated with the POW’s 
in the panels and discussions. When a 
question was asked which the teacher 
could not answer, the question was 
brought to the men in charge. A listing 
of 1500 books had been submitted for 
purchase prior to the opening of the 
program, but only twelve were ever 
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obtained to form the projected staff 
library. The United States Information 
Service of the State Department in 
Pusan gave its full cooperation in ob- 
taining sources of information and pro- 
viding reading materials and news films 
for the POW’s. Sometimes it was days 
before accurate information could be 
obtained, but always the questions were 
answered. 

Many of their questions probed in 
current events. The POW source of 
news was rather late but excellent, as 
indicated in questions regarding the 
Cicero, Illinois, debacle over the sale 
and rental of property to Negroes. But 
in general the POW was interested in 
the history he had never read or heard. 
He was avidly interested in other coun- 
tries, especially the European and Latin- 
American nations, their customs and 
methods of making a living. Documen- 
tary films of these nations were reshown 
many times upon request. The POW 
liked to comment on the similarity be- 
tween terrain, habits, customs, and the 
agricultural methods of some of these 
nations and Korea. As for the United 
States, they had been with the Ameri- 
cans long enough to know that the coun- 
try had excellent vehicles, for they saw 
them; desirable clothing, for they wore it; 
medical services, for they had them; and 
nourishing foods, for they tasted them 
when detailed in the warehouse area. 
Certain things about the United States 
did intrigue them. One teacher was con- 
fronted with the statement that, “Those 
books that the Americans show contain- 
ing many articles which they say can be 
purchased by even the poorest are propa- 
ganda materials.” The speaker was 
thoroughly squelched when the teacher 
answered, “That is untrue. The trousers 
and sweater I wear are pictured in that 
book. I pointed them out and a GI ob- 
tained them for me.” Another POW 


shook his head when informed that the 
soldiers who drove the heavy earth-mov- 
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ing machinery were not college-trained 
engineers. 

Most pathetic among the POW’s were 
the juveniles, numbering some twelve 
hundred under seventeen years of age, 
who were scattered throughout the 
compounds. Unlike other youngsters 
their ages, they were quiet, for adult 
company these many months had 
capped their youthful exuberance and 
playfulness. These boys insisted that 
they did not carry arms but served only 
as messengers and houseboys in the 
army. Completely aware and somewhat 
ashamed of their status, they were ret- 
icent in conversation. They frequently 
spoke of home and expressed anxiety 
for their families. When asked what 
they planned to do after they returned 
home, they said they hoped to study 
to become teachers, doctors, or diplo- 
mats. None expressed a desire to make 
a career of the army. Like all children, 
they craved affection and attention. The 
younger among them loved to accom- 
pany the American officer and GI around 
the compound and invariably would take 
hold of his hand as they walked. 

In October a plan for the education 
of the juveniles had been submitted. The 
plan called for the segregation of young 
POW’s in a separate compound, which 
they would maintain themselves in a 
work-study program. Under the direc- 
tion of American personnel qualified in 
education, and the guidance of Korean 
civilian teachers, the youngsters would 
spend half their time in classroom study 
and the other half in practical work 
experience. That the juveniles should 
have been removed from the adult society 
of the compounds to an area where they 
might dwell in an environment more con- 
ducive to their development is obvious. 
The juvenile POW’s were enthusiastic 
about the plan and eagerly awaited its 
approval. In the meantime, as a tem- 
porary measure, several instructional of- 
ficers were successful in obtaining per- 
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mission to segregate the youngsters 
within the compounds. Schools were 
organized in which elementary and mid- 
dle-school classes were held under POW 
teachers. In May, the plan for the 
juveniles was still without approval, 

Later that fall Boy Scouting was in- 
troduced. One of the instructional of- 
ficers obtained the cooperation of the 
Korean Boy Scout Organization, and to- 
gether they initiated a scout leadership 
program, Two hundred fifty scout lead- 
ers were trained among the POW’s, who 
in turn organized and led troops among 
the juveniles. The resourcefulness and 
abilities of the boys were indicated in 
the scouting equipment and uniforms 
which they made themselves. 

The vocational education phase out- 
grew its supply in a short time. It was 
rejuvenated when the Civil Assistance 
group on the island supplied the small 
shops with materials for comforters, 
mattresses, children’s clothing, and 
tables. Thousands of these items were 
made for the 70,000 refugees on the 
island under the group’s care. 

Summer and fall passed, and the 
compounds had become more commu- 
nity-like in character. Pockets of democ- 
racy were discernible in their struc- 
tures and activities. Some of them re- 
quested and were granted permission 
to hold elections for spokesmen. Cam- 
paigning was limited to five days and 
election posters to two per battalion area. 
Details of the election procedure were 
meticulously followed. Everyone voted 
and gathered around the bulletin board 
to applaud every posting of the returns. 

But some of the compounds never 
settled down, for troublemakers would 
continually keep them off balance by 
fomenting trouble and inciting discon- 
tent. Quiet maneuvering and artifice 
instigated short fights among the POW’s. 
In one civilian internee compound, the 
battle for power continued for months. 
Teachers, aware of the conditions, re- 
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ported them. As it brewed more strongly, 
fewer outsiders entered the area and 
then only to the office and dispensary. 
Food and supplies were dumped at the 
entrance. The hope that it would settle 
by itself was blasted when the leaders 
sealed off the compound to everything 
but food and medical supplies. 

As the truce talks slowly settled item 
after item and neared the agenda 
regarding prisoners of war, petitions 
signed in pencil, pen, blood, and some 
carrying thumbprints in blood increased 
in volume requesting that the signers 
not be returned to Communist areas. In 
the compounds that were Communist- 
controlled, POW’s jeopardized their lives 
to slip petitions into the desks of the 
officers, GI's, and teachers. Including 


the Korean officer area, six of the com- 
pounds were under Communist control 
and three others had strong internal 
groups but were unable to gain full 
control. Through late summer and fall, 
petitions had been submitted, and by 


November it was predicted that more 
than 60 percent of the POW’s did not 
desire to return to Communist zones. 
The teachers discussed the increasing 
tension in February and reported the 
many requests POW’s made regarding 
the fate of their petitions. The truce 
talks, the petitions, the composure of 
most of the compounds, and publicity 
that depicted conditions in the encamp- 
ment were probably contributive factors 
in what appeared to be an ordered 
stepped-up program of incitement, dis- 
ruption, and demonstration. The teach- 
ing staff was concerned, for threats were 
surreptitiously conveyed to POW leaders 
and signs of impending terrorization ap- 
peared. Letters were smuggled out, 
“The Red brutalities day by day adding 
in degree . . . and in this circumstance 
the Right Wing POW’s who moan in- 
cessantly in terror cannot be made easy 
even for a mere moment, and when they 
could pass through a night safely with- 
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out trouble, they think they are lucky. 
So instantly appropriate operation is 
needed. I feel worried. Men in Com- 
pound are doing wrong. If these 
men are removed, I can take care of any 
trouble that arises. We are treated 
better by American authority than by 
our leaders. I shall make a list of the 
men. We are lucky to have fled from 
under the Red devils bloody sword. 
The good-sounding Communist prop- 
aganda convinced only a few stupid 
Reds.” ® 

Here and there clashes broke into 
the open and troops were dispatched 
to strengthen the regular guard details. 
The Communist-dominated work de- 
tails sang Communist songs as they 
marched to and from work, attempting 
to initiate a clash with the Korean guards 
and villagers. In the civilian internee 
compound which had sealed itself off, 
the leaders ordered their men to attack 
with stones and flails a battalion of 
armed soldiers who entered in the early 
light of dawn to “shake down” the area. 
Seventy died and many were wounded 
before they were quelled. They quieted 
for a time, only to begin anew the 
scheduled marches, creating a din far 
into the night. They were heroes who 
gave their brothers in death. From the 
roof of the school building they sig- 
naled to the officers’ compound. North 
Korean and Red China flags were flown. 
Portraits of Red leaders were exhibited, 
and signs requesting the imperialistic 
dogs to release them were hung. The 
inhabitants of the village that were near 
this area said, when asked their opinion, 
“A hungry Korean is a submissive Ko- 
rean.” 

Across a supply road, another civilian 
internee compound retaliated with ro- 
bust singing of Korean songs, greater 
display of flags, larger marching and 
cheering groups, and a large cage be- 


® Translation. 
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hind whose bars hung effigies of Red 
leaders. It was rumored that they had 
begun constructing a machine that would 
catapult stones into the troublesome 
compound. 

On March 21, 1952, more demonstra- 
tions broke out in three of the Commu- 
nist-controlled compounds and continued 
for some days. In the mountains some- 
one was signaling with a mirror by day 
and a lantern by night. 

But the concerted and seemingly or- 
dered all-out effort to cause wholesale 
rioting was ineffective. Perhaps the 
POW reassured that soon he would be 
released, remained impassive to incite- 
ment. Perhaps he feared injury or 
death. Perhaps he had been a POW too 
long and was lackadaisical about it all. 
Perhaps in these months of leisure and 
thought, with good treatment and care, 
he learned that the American was not 
an “imperialistic dog” who invaded his 
land. Perhaps in those months he came 
to realize that he had been misled by 
his leaders. 

All teachers met weekly to discuss 
suggested methods of presenting the 
teaching material for the following week, 
documentary and news films to be shown, 
and the policies and problems. A nerv- 
ous tension enveloped the gathering on 
March 29. Patiently the teachers moved 
through the established agenda of the 
meeting, which was a bit more hurried 
and taut than any in the past. Before 
its close a member rose and read from 
a Korean newspaper, and every teacher 
straightened attentively. 


SCANDALOUS CONCESSION FOR U.N. 


FORCED REPATRIATION OF 
PWS SETTLED 
WAS RUSSIA ACCEPTED AS 
A NEUTRAL NATION? 


According to the United Nations Com- 
mand’s communique on 26 March, there 
arises an indication of settling the problem 
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of PW’s exchange at the secret meeting 
which has been at a standstill. 

“The United Nations side had adopted 
the Communist’s proposal for the United 
Nations to retract demand on 44,000 miss- 
ing PW’s, and 59,000 missing R.O.K. PW’s 
in Communist camp, and had agreed upon 
the problem of forced repatriation,” said 
the formal spokesman of the U.N. side, Brig. 
Gen. William Nichouls. 


The delegates withdrew the words “vol- 
untary repatriation” because they would 
like to use an expression which would be 
received more warily by Communists simul- 
taneously with equal meaning.* 

This was a story printed in a Pusan 
daily, the Minju-Shimbo, on March 28. 
No one could answer for its truthfulness. 
The teachers were concerned, for they 
knew this news would, in a few days, 
reach the POW’s; and they were anx- 
ious to know how to answer, for they 
realized the strength this weapon could 
wield in the hands of Communists in 
the camp and the unrest it would foster. 
Too, they were greatly concerned about 
the retraction of the demand regarding 
the persons who fell into Communist 
hands for whom the Reds had not ac- 
counted. A call was made to the Public 
Information Officer in Pusan, who stated, 
after an hour’s check, that no such news 
was released. The teaching staff de- 
cided that, “The story was untrue and 
unsupported,” would be the answer to 
any questions. 


On March 30, the Korean Times 
printed in English, editorialized: 


The frontline splashes on alleged Allied 
“concessions” appearing in our local dailies 
have served to create such ridiculous mis- 
impressions not only among the common 
people but even at the highest ministerial 
level that we feel it our duty to write a 
word or two here to correct this misunder- 
standing. 

The big news of Friday in the Korean 
papers were Allied consent to forced re- 
patriation of prisoners-of-war—a sub-com- 


* Translation. 
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mittee problem being discussed under a 
news blackout—and acceptance of Soviet 
Russia as a “neutral” in the truce inspection 
team. 


The most careful scrutiny among our 
foreign news dispatches has failed to pro- 
duce a single scrap of evidence that such 
concessions had been. There were not even 
any stories of a speculative nature written 
by some individual columnists or any re- 
ports of off-the-cuff statements made by 
some insignificant politician. And even if 
there were, such stories certainly do not 
merit startling banner headlines to frighten 
the common people into the verge of hys- 
teria. 

Less than one week later the hurried 
walk and conferences of members of the 
headquarters staff revealed that some- 
thing important was transpiring and by 
all indications even they had not anti- 
cipated or were ready for whatever was 
projected. 

“Operation Spread-Out” began on one 
of the wettest days in months. All per- 
sonnel in the educational programs were 
informed that it was ordered and com- 
mitted to the work. The purposes of 
“Operation Spread-Out” were to deter- 
mine how many POW’s refused to re- 
turn to Red areas, and to remove these 
to several widely scattered camps on 
the peninsula. A broadcast was made 
on April 5 to all compounds informing 
the POW’s of the operation but not 
explaining, for security reasons, that re- 
moval to the peninsula was part of the 
plan. No outbreaks, demonstrations, or 
riots occurred after the announcement. 
A quiet and stillness covered the two 
valleys, and even the troublesome civil- 
ian internee compound neglected to con- 
tinue its marches and singing for two 
days; but the signal man remained in 
his position atop the school building. 

The teachers had been selected to 
carry the brunt of the work and to act 
as interviewers. They reported that Mon- 
day morning for a briefing session on 
procedure, in good spirits and with evi- 
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dent willingness to cooperate. The 
briefings were conducted in Korean by 
an American officer. Many of the 
teachers were dubious about the ques- 
tions that were to be put to the POW’s 
during the interviews and felt that they 
were charged with pressure to encourage 
the POW to return. Nevertheless, they 
followed these instructions and asked the 
questions of the POW’s. 


Note: Present questions one by one. Do 
not ask the next question before the first one 
is answered. During your interrogations, 
stop it whenever the PW expresses his will- 
ingness to be repatriated. Regard the PW’s 
as not willing to go, when the intentions 
are such as to commit suicide, to resist to 
death, to escape for life or other intentions 
similar to this are expressed by them. 

1. Will you voluntarily return to North 

Korea or China? 

2. Are you thoroughly against your repatria- 
tion? 

. In what way will your family be in- 
fluenced by your decision to remain? 

. Have you considered the possibility of 
your further confinement after those who 
choose to return are repatriated? 

. Have you considered the fact that U.N. 
forces are not guaranteeing where to 
send you? 

. Are you still determined not to return? 

. What would you do if you are forcibly 
repatriated in spite of your determina- 
tion not to return? 


The island command was given ten 
days to process the 163,000 POW’s. 
However, this time proved inadequate 
and was later extended. Trouble was 
expected, and the teachers went to their 
new task with trepidation. That morn- 
ing, when the interviewing began, the 
officer compound blossomed with Com- 
munist flags, and the troublesome civil- 
ian compound renewed its pageantry. 
Four more compounds (one in which 
General Dodd was later held hostage) 
proclaimed that they did not wish to 
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be processed and would refuse admit- 
tance to anyone. 

The remaining twenty-one compounds 
were processed first but not without 
some trouble in several of them. Com- 
munists did not control these areas, but 
in several they had enough strength to 
bring about unrest. With flaunting con- 
tempt in some compounds and under- 
cover in others, they attempted by ter- 
rorization to force others to choose re- 
patriation. The interviewer teams were 
set up in the recreation areas of the 
compounds, and the POW’s reported in 
companies to be questioned individually 
and quietly. The prisoners who refused 
to be repatriated were immediately re- 
moved from the compound. However, 
because they reported for the interview 
without their personal possessions, they 
had to return to their quarters for them. 
Many of them were severely beaten 
before they returned to the compound 
gate. This was remedied by having 
them all report for questioning with 
their possessions. These prisoners were 
loaded, a hundred in each semitrailer 
truck, and removed to several holding 
areas. As the trucks moved them to 
these areas, they were targets for bar- 
rages of stones, and crowded as they 
were the prisoners could not stoop for 
cover. Later, fewer men were loaded 
in each truck, and they were seated on 
the floor and covered with a tarpaulin. 

Throughout the processing, fights took 
place during the night, screams charged 
with torture broke above the night's 
din, and injured crawled to the gate 
on all fours, many to drop exhausted 
before reaching it. Others broke sud- 
denly from the barracks and the dark- 
ened spaces between barracks to run for 
the gate or to scramble up the high 
barbed-wire fence. Some gained their 
objectives; others were pulled down and 
dragged away. 

All through those days, the trucks 
roared with their cargoes, transferring 
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POW’s from one area to another. Thou- 
sands of the prisoners who refused to re- 
turn devised arm bands and cap insignia 
which they wore and South Korean flags 
that they waved as they cheered on their 
way to holding areas. One holding 
area was located near the troublesome 
civilian compound, which had stepped 
up its demonstrations. As the area filled, 
its prisoners organized marching dem- 
onstrations, cheering sections, and song 
fests that outdid those of the trouble- 
makers. Over the days, as one truck 
after another loaded with POW’s wav- 
ing South Korean flags roared past the 
civilian compound, its pageantry con- 
vulsed to a hollow echo of its former 
self. Small groups of men began to 
collect at its perimeter and their long- 
ing expressed itself by the manner in 
which they clung to the barbed fence. 
These groups were scattered by men 
who appeared with clubs. 

Very little trouble occurred in the 
two Chinese compounds. The process- 
ing was conducted by Army person- 
nel who spoke Chinese. The Chinese 
POW leaders protested when they 
learned that the teachers would not con- 
duct the interviews. When it was ex- 
plained that since the teachers were 
recruited in Formosa and there were 
others who could perform the task, the 
leaders withdrew the protest. Over 75 
percent refused repatriation. However, 
difficulties arose when they refused to 
leave on the appointed day for the new 
camp. The problem was solved the 
next day when the authorities agreed 
to meet their request that the first ship- 
load include teams of carpenters, cooks, 
and other skilled laborers who would 
ready the new camp before the bulk 
of the group arrived. 

Each shipload of prisoners was ac- 
companied by an instructional officer 
and two teachers until they reached 
one of the new sites established on the 
peninsula. Those who wished to be 
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repatriated were —— on the is- 
land in smaller compounds each contain- 
ing no more than five hundred POW’s. 
The educational program was reorgan- 
ized to continue in the new camps. It 
was, however, discontinued on Koje-Do. 

The news accounts of the island inci- 
dents incline the average reader to 
believe that the Koje “battle” had been 
lost by the United Nations Command. 
That is hardly the case, for the riotings 
which took place were confined to com- 
pounds under Communist domination. 
There were six such compounds, involv- 
ing approximately 42,000 prisoners of 
war and civilian internees of the total 
163,000. The remaining twenty-one 
compounds were quiet except for oc- 
casional outbreaks which were caused 
by internal struggles for domination, or 
demonstrations staged to protest the 
transfer of leaders or groups of POW’s 
from one area to another. The riotous 


stagings in Communist-controlled areas 
prior to the processing in April were 


protestations without reason and were 
ordered for display purpose and the pos- 
sibility of causing a general demonstra- 
tion throughout the encampment. With 
the exception of compound 62, the 
troublesome civilian compound, they 
proved ineffective. By devious means 
communication existed between all the 
compounds, and prearrangements for 
timing an all-out riot could easily have 
been transmitted. However an all-out 
riot did not occur. 

Through these months, from the be- 
ginning of the concentration of all POW’s 
on Koje to the April processing, the real 
battle was fought within each com- 
pound by the prisoners themselves. In 
some it took the form of argument and 
discussion culminating in the formation 
of pro and con Republic of Korea fac- 
tions with little or no violence. In others 
it took the form of gangs which, during 
the dark hours, stealthily entered the 
tents of men who had refused to cooper- 
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ate with the Communists. By whispered 
threats, by torture in the pitch dark 
tents they terrorized and left in their 
wakes any number of broken arms, 
mashed fingers, concussions, and swol- 
len faces. The degree of fear, from 
fright to terror, which was constantly 
a part of the compound atmosphere 
varied in proportion to the number of 
Communists in the area and the methods 
they utilized to foster their dominance. 
As the Communists stepped up their 
program, the POW’s stolidly refused to 
cooperate or become excited. In the 
compounds where stronger and larger 
elements of communism existed, the fear- 
ing POW met the attempts with indiffer- 
ence but without obvious resistance. 
Much could have been done with the 
POW. Pockets of democracy existed in 
the compounds and they could have 
been encouraged to grow, thereby giv- 
ing practical lessons in democracy rather 
than mere oral answers to the many 
questions regarding the “how” of its 
functions. One phase of the educational 
program was titled “The Reconstruction 
of Korea,” in which the problems of 
agricultural, industrial, educational, and 
social reconstruction were studied and 
discussed. The POW’s were avidly in- 
terested and enthusiastically participated 
in this phase. Participation was in the 
form of small vocational projects in 
which several thousand comforters, mat- 
tresses, clothing items, toys, school desks, 
and so on, were made and distributed 
to the refugees who had been settled on 
the island by the United Nations Civil 
Assistance authorities. These projects 
came to an end when the source of 
supply dried up. A well-directed proj- 
ect with adequate supplies for 163,000 
POW’s not only would have kept them 
busy and permitted the teaching of vo- 
cational skills but could have added 
greatly in terms of reconstructed dwell- 
ings, roads, rice fields, and _ schools 
throughout the peninsula. The spiritual 
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value of having and seeing brother work- 
ing with brother would have been of 
untold worth to the Korean. And the 
educational program could have been 
expanded and better supplied with the 
materials that are fundamental to such 
a program. 

In spite of every stratagem, every 
trick, and every device, from cajolery to 
torture, and in areas which the targets 
of their efforts could not leave, the 
Communists lost the “battle” within the 
compounds for the POW mind. The 
Communists have lost the Korean War 
if the attitude of the POW can be ac- 
cepted as evidence. What Communists 
will do to prevent “loss of face” in the 
East due to military setbacks and the 
refusals of a great many of the POW’s 
to be repatriated is the crux of the prob- 
lem. The Communists are now fighting 
back with a tremendous camouflage of 
propaganda based on the theme of 
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American brutality in the POW camps, 
accusing the Americans of violent acts 
that were actually perpetrated mostly 
within the confines of the compounds 
which consisted of and were controlled 
by their own ideological kind. 

Communism is without an effective 
weapon against truth and the desire of 
man to know and understand man. Even 
in the adult stage, the human is curious. 
If that curiosity can be stimulated with 
truth and information about his fellow 
man, the pressure on the non-totalitarian 
world could be somewhat relieved. But 
what kind of instrument and where 
should it be placed to conduct such a 
program? The instrument is the dy- 
namic educational program encompass- 
ing every phase from primary school to 
adult training instituted and supported 
in every country that desires it, with 
especial emphasis in the fringe areas of 
totalitarianism. 











Intergovernmental Relations in Administration 
of Education 


I. Elementary and Secondary Education 


CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


i pe founders of our Republic recog- 
nized the essentiality of education 
of the people for the maintenance of pop- 
ular government. At the time of the 
framing of the Constitution, however, 
a nation-wide system of public educa- 
tional institutions was only a distant 
hope of a few statesmen and reformers. 
Education was then regarded almost 
universally as being a church function, 
and in America there was no established 
national church. Proposal for federal 
administration of education would have 
immediately raised the question: Which 
church shall control it? 

At one time during the Constitutional 
Convention, control over education was 
included in a list of specific powers being 
considered for assignment to the Federal 
Government, but the duty of administer- 
ing education was among those items 
later deleted from the list. Since there 
was great difficulty in obtaining agree- 
ment on inesc apable issues, the deletion 
of education was probably made to avoid 
raising a controversy which, because of 
the question of church control and for 
other reasons, would have been difficult 
if not impossible to resolve. 

Some of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and early national leaders consid- 
ered that the “general welfare” clause 
assigned the Federal Government re- 
sponsibility for promoting education. 
Alexander Hamilton expressed that view 
in 1791. Washington advocated the fos- 
tering of education as an obligation of 
the Federal Government. Jefferson de- 


clared Congress should appropriate pub- 
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lic lands for this purpose. John Quincy 
Adams urged Congress to promote edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, since the Constitution 
provided that powers not delegated to 
the Federal Government were reserved 
to the states, public education as it 
slowly dev eloped during the nineteenth 
century came under their control. 

The “general welfare” clause and other 
clauses in the Constitution have served 
as warrants and guides for the develop- 
ment of federal educational programs. 
Interpretations of the Constitution which 
have been made by the Supreme Court 
apparently would sanction any federal 
activity in education which could be 
shown to be in the interest of the national 
welfare. 


Origin and development at the 
federal level 


From the time of its inception the 
Federal Government has engaged in two 
types of educational activities: (1) aid- 
ing the states and territories in financing 
and otherwise promoting education, and 
(2) operating its own educational pro- 
grams. Both of these types of activity 
antedate the Constitution. Both have 
included education at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

In 1785, by setting aside public lands 
for the endowment of schools, the Fed- 
eral Government initiated a policy of 
giving aid to the territories and later to 
the states for the support of education. 
The concept of education as being in 
part a national responsibility was indi- 
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cated in the Ordinance of 1787 which 
declared that: “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

With the admission of Ohio into the 
Union in 1802 Congress began setting 
aside public lands for school support 
at the time of admission of a state. Fed- 
eral grants to the thirty public land 
states for the support of schools aggre- 
gated an area about ten times as large 
as Maryland. By consenting to the con- 
ditions of these grants, the states en- 
dorsed the policy of federal support for 
education. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Congress also made certain 
monetary grants to states which were 
frequently used to support education. 
With few exceptions the land and mon- 
etary grants were for no particular kind 
of education but were used in support 
of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in general. 

Education for national defense and 
war.—Apparently the Federal Govern- 
ment’s own educational pursuits began 
with the “general instruction” of men in 
the Army under the Von Steuben regu- 
lations of 1779. Federal provisions for 
the education of federal military and 
civilian personnel for national defense 
and war have grown to include instruc- 
tion in practically all subject fields at 
all educational levels. 

During World War II the Federal 
Government promoted or carried out a 
number of educational programs, such 
as vocational training for war production 
workers, designed to prepare the whole 
civilian population for more effective 
support of the war effort. Some of these 
educational activities were at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

Education in special federal jurisdic- 
tions.—Early in its history the Federal 
Government began to assume responsi- 
bility for the education of Indian chil- 


dren and other children residing on some 
lands under its special jurisdiction. Other 
federal agencies followed the example of 
the War Department in obtaining con- 
gressional provision for the elementary 
and secondary education of children of 
their employees living in situations 
where free schooling was not otherwise 
available. Federal provisions for ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
District of Columbia date from 1804, 
in Alaska from 1884, and in the Canal 
Zone from 1905. 

Vocational education for civilians, ex- 
cepting veterans——For many years the 
Federal Government has carried out, 
financed, or otherwise promoted pro- 
grams of vocational education for civil- 
ians. These programs have included 
nautical education (since 1874), in-serv- 
ice training of federal civilian personnel 
(since 1876), vocational education in 
the public schools (since 1917), voca- 
tional rehabilitation education of physi- 
cally disabled persons, not veterans 
(since 1920), apprentice training (since 
1934), and aeronautical education (since 
1939). Much of the education given 
or aided under these programs has been 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 

In several respects the most important 
program of federal aid to the states for 
elementary and secondary education has 
been that inaugurated ‘by the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. Under this and 
subsequent acts the Federal Government 
has promoted vocational education in 
public secondary schools, utilizing the 
principle of state “matching” of federal 
funds. 

Programs in time of economic depres- 
sion—During the depression of the 
1930’s several federal emergency agen- 
cies carried out large-scale, nation-wide 
educational activities as measures of 
relief and employment. Much of the 
education provided was at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. The Federal 
Government also made grants and loans 
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for school construction amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Education of veterans —Under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Acts of 1918 
and 1943, the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, and subsequent legis- 
lation, the Federal Government has fi- 
nanced the education of veterans in 
almost all subject fields at all educational 
levels. Some of this education has been 
given in the nation’s public schools. 

As measured in terms of maximum an- 
nual expenditure of federal funds, this 
has been by far the largest educational 
program ever undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government. However, it has not 
been a program of “federal aid to edu- 
cation” in either basic philosophy or 
primary purpose, and perhaps not in 
principal effect. It has been operated as 
part of a broader program of veteran’s 
benefits. Some aid to financing elemen- 
tary and secondary education in general 
has been an incidental outcome. 

Aid to localities especially affected by 
federal activities—Under the Lanham 
Act and other acts, the Federal Govern- 
ment provided extensive aid to the con- 
struction and operation of public schools 
in communities having swollen popula- 
tions as a result of federal activities dur- 
ing the period of World War II. 

In 1950 the Congress established a 
new and comprehensive but temporary 
policy for the discharge of federal re- 
sponsibility respecting public elementary 
and secondary education in localities 
especially affected by federal activities. 
Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, centralized in the United 
States Office of Education responsibility 
for administering this program. The 
Congress amended and extended this 
legislation in 1953. 

Surplus property disposal_—Since 1946 
federal surplus real and personal prop- 
erty which cost the Federal Government 
over a billion dollars (and had a fair 
value at the time of disposition of about 
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$200,000,000) has been distributed to 
educational and health institutions in 
the United States. About half of the 
distribution has been to institutions of 
elementary and secondary education. 
Some of this property has been repos- 
sessed by the Federal Government. 

Other federal programs.—Other pro- 
grams of the Federal Government in- 
volving some provisions for aid to edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary 
levels have included educational activi- 
ties in cooperation with other countries, 
education for citizenship in the United 
States, and the national school lunch 
program (which might or might not 
be regarded as federal aid to education). 

Federal educational agencies.—The 
Freedmens Bureau established by the 
Congress in 1865 provided some educa- 
tion for the slaves set free by the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. During the period 
of its existence (about six years) it spent 
approximately $5 million for this pur- 
pose. Almost all of this went for ele- 
mentary education. 

In 1867 Congress established a Fed- 
eral “Department of Education”’—now 
the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Besides administering the Smith- 
Hughes program of vocational education 
in the public schools and the program of 
federal aid to federally affected school 
districts, the Office has performed other 
services for the promotion of elementary 
and secondary education within the 
bounds of its statutory authority. 

Current aid to education in the states. 
—From the foregoing account it may be 
seen that the history of federal activities 
in elementary and secondary education 
has had many ramifications. Some of 


the activities were of temporary purpose 
and have been discontinued. The basic 
aim of most of the programs has not 
been the administration of education nor 
aid to education as such. Generally 
the aim has been the accomplishment 
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of some other federal purpose, and edu- 
cation has been used as a means to an 
end. 

There are at present only two major 
programs of federal aid to education 
in the states. One of these is vocational 
education in secondary schools under the 
Smith-Hughes and subsequent acts. The 
other is federal participation in financ- 
ing education in certain federally af- 
fected school districts. 


Origin and development at the 
state level 


Throughout the history of the United 
States the administration of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education has 
been primarily a function of the state 
and local governments. However, the 
evolution of the administration of state 
and local activities (which in some re- 
spects have been almost inseparable) in 
this field has been much simpler than 
the ramifications of federal activities, 
and the story can be more briefly told. 

In general, public opinion and court 
decisions have established public ele- 
mentary and secondary education as 
basically a function and responsibility 
of state government rather than of local 
or federal government. However the 
basic state responsibility has not been 
clearly or completely acknowledged even 
in recent years. 

As the states were formed, they began 
to regulate and later to more fully admin- 
ister education within their boundaries. 
For many decades, however, the states 
were inclined to abdicate their authority 
over education by delegating to local 
school boards the power to control all 
aspects of local educational activity. This 
included the licensing of teachers and 
selection of textbooks. 

In Massachusetts, for example, the 
state began by (1) providing legal sanc- 
tion for the district school system, (2) 
granting the districts power to levy taxes 
for the local support of schools, and (3) 


giving the school districts a legal status 
which made them independent of both 
the state government and other civic 
governmental units. The “little red 
schoolhouse” came to epitomize for the 
American people all that they considered 
desirable in the tradition of American 
education. 

As the population increased rapidly 
during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the trend of decentraliza- 
tion started to reverse itself. The people 
began to realize that the state should 
assume greater responsibility for educa- 
tion—that it could provide more ade- 
quate financial support and more com- 
petent educational leadership. It became 
apparent that the state was in the logical 
position to establish broad policies tor 
education. 

For some time local school districts, 
wishing to retain their independence, 
challenged the authority of the states 
under the Constitution. However, the 
courts consistently upheld the state re- 
sponsibility for education. 

The establishment of state boards of 
education in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut in the 1830's and the appoint- 
ment of two remarkably influential men, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, as 
secretaries to these boards respectively, 
stimulated a movement toward central- 
ization of educational authority in the 
state. There has since been a slow but 
gradual increase in state responsibility 
for the administration and financing of 
public schools. 

A long-time student of state school ad- 
ministration, namely the late William W. 
Kemp, dean of the School of Education 
of the University of California, described 
the state educational responsibility in 
terms of the following obligations which 


have developed through the years: 


(1) Providing a system of schools which 
meet the minimum standards set by the 
State; (2) maintaining a system of schools 
which are open to all children; (3) main- 
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taining a system of schools which are free 
from sectarian or denominational influences; 
(4) insuring that the public schools carry 
no taint of charity, that the schools are 
entirely free of any reflection of the old 
‘pauper” school idea; (5) maintaining a 
system of schools in which the duties and 
obligations as well as the benefits of public 
education are shared by all the people; (6) 
asserting the prior rights of the States to 
pass laws regulating the conduct of schools 
within the separate districts; and (7) pro- 
viding educational facilities in the event 
that a local district fails to do so.’ 

Since 1900 the outstanding develop- 
ment in state administration of elemen- 
tary and secondary education has been 
the increasing efforts of the states to pro- 
vide more nearly equal educational op- 
portunities for all children. Examples 
of state activities aimed at the achieve- 
ment of this and other objectives in ele- 
mentary and secondary education have 
been (a) provisions for the improvement 
of the administrative structure for public 
education, (b) measures for the improve- 
ment of the status of educational person- 
nel, and (c) the increasing of state finan- 
cial aid to local school districts for the 
operation and, to a lesser extent, for the 
construction of schools. 


Origin and development at the 
local level 


Establishment of local units of school 
administration started in the earliest 
period of American colonization. No 
other aspect of American life has more 
clearly demonstrated the operation of 
“grass-roots” democracy than the local 
administration of public schools. 

In the early history of the Republic 
the organization of local school districts 
was a natural result of the geographical, 
religious, and political conditions of the 
period. The difficulties of transportation 
and communication and religious differ- 

*Gordon C. Lee, An Introduction to Educa- 


tion in Modern America (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1933), pp. 226-27. 
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ences made provisions for education from 
the seat of authority unsatisfactory. Resi- 
dents of new settlements everywhere 
established their own schools—fre- 
quently at first connected with their 
churches. As the concept of publicly 
financed, nonsectarian schools developed 
in the east, migrants to the west took 
with them their ideals of local adminis- 
tration of such schools. The people 
established the system of local school 
districts which today blankets the nation. 
However, within recent years reorganiza- 
tion of school districts has been a con- 
tinuous process. 

During the eighteenth century and 
early part of the nineteenth century there 
was an ever-increasing decentralization 
of responsibility for public elementary 
and secondary education as the nation 
grew in geographical extent. The re- 
versal of this trend and the subsequent 
development of state educational author- 
ity have already been recounted in this 
article. 

A few details of the evolution of 
the organization of local school adminis- 
tration appear relevant. The early 
colonists gave their town councils re- 
sponsibility for overseeing education. As 
the towns grew, the increased educa- 
tional responsibilities were taken over 
by special committees of the councils. 
By the latter part of the eighteenth 
century these committees had in many 
instances gained such independence and 
prestige as to become separate boards of 
education or “trustees” for the schools. 
With the development of state authority 
over education in the nineteenth century 
the state legislatures began to enact laws 
requiring local school districts to main- 
tain lay boards for supervision over the 
local administration of education. 

With the growth in complexity of the 
duties of school administration the local 
school boards started employing profes- 
sional educators to administer elementary 
and secondary education in their districts. 
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Thus, the now prevalent position of the 
school executive came into existence. It 
is now common practice for the school 
board and the school administrator and 
his assistants jointly to work out policies 
and procedures for the local administra- 
tion of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 


Cooperative relationships 


From this factual account, it can be 
clearly seen that throughout the history 
of the United States the administration 
and financing of elementary and second- 
ary education have involved govern- 
mental concern and activity at the local, 
state, and federal levels. 

The gradual assumption by the states 
of a much greater share of the respon- 
sibility for the financing and control of 
education has been the most important 
change in the administration of public 
elementary and secondary education in 
the United States. The shifting of re- 
sponsibility for elementary and second- 
ary education from local to state govern- 
ments has been definite and pronounced, 
and has proceeded at an accelerated rate 
within the last several decades. 

In the administration and financing of 
elementary and secondary education 
there has been little or no shifting of 
responsibility between the state and fed- 
eral governments except in times of 
serious economic depression or national 
defense emergency. Even then there 
has been no shift in the basic responsi- 
bility. The major responsibility for ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
states has remained with the state gov- 
ernments. The Federal Government has 
at times initiated new activities in the 
field of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; and the assumption that such ac- 
tivities have been from the beginning a 
part of the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to “promote the general 
welfare” has the support of court de- 
cision. 
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The ramifications of federal activities 
in elementary and secondary education 
have been many and varied. Those 
which were recognized from the begin- 
ning as temporary expedients were soon 
abandoned as such. Some of the specific 
responsibilities in this field, such as pro- 
visions for education in special federal 
jurisdiction, naturally fell upon the Fed- 
eral Government. The states would not 
have been in a legal position to assume 
such responsibilities had they been dis- 
posed to do so. Other federal activities 
involving elementary and secondary edu- 
cation have been undertaken because the 
states were unable or neglected to do the 
educational job which needed to be done 
in the national interest. An outstanding 
example of this type of activity was pro- 
vision of basic elementary education for 
thousands of men drafted into the Armed 
Forces during World War II who were 
not educationally equipped to absorb 
the training necessary for military serv- 
ice. 

During the depression of the 1930's 
certain primarily noneducational federal 
agencies carried out programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and aid 
to school construction in the states, some- 
times without cooperating with, and 
sometimes in conflict with, state educa- 
tional agencies. On the other hand, the 
Smith-Hughes program of federal aid to 
vocational education, administered at the 
federal level by the United States Office 
of Education, has been carried out 
through close federal-state-local coopera- 
tion. In general, such cooperation has 
been maintained in activities federally 
administered through the federal educa- 
tional agency. This has been largely 
due to the fact that the enabling legisla- 
tion has made provision for cooperative 
relationships. 

There has been little cooperation 
among the several primarily noneduca- 
tional federal agencies for the administra- 
tion of their programs involving elemen- 
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tary and secondary education. Generally 
each of these agencies has carried out 
its activity in this field without particular 
regard to the activities of other federal 
agencies. There have been legislative 
proposals to coordinate federal activities 
in this field, but the extent to which such 
coordination is feasible is questionable. 

Next to the shift from local to state 
responsibility already explained, prob- 
ably the most outstanding development 
in the administration and financing of 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States has been the 
growth of interdependence of the local, 
state, and federal governments. State and 
local administration of this function are 
so interwoven as to be almost insepar- 
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able. State a and programs for ele- 
mentary and secondary education are 
made on the assumption of continuation 
of long-established “federal aid” for voca- 
tional education and other federal aids 
and services in this field. Under our 
present division of federal-state-local re- 
sponsibilities for elementary and second- 
ary education the Federal Government 
is in a sense the most dependent of all. 
It is dependent upon the state and local 
school administrations for the mainte- 
nance of a system of elementary and 
secondary education adequate to prepare 
the whole people for intelligent citizen- 
ship, for the maintenance of government 
by the people, and for the preservation 
and progress of the nation. 


Il. Higher Education 
HELEN ADELE MILLER 


ESTWARD expansion, industrializa- 

\\ tion, national defense, and eco- 
nomic depression have contributed to the 
Federal Government's interest in, and 
assistance to, higher education. During 
a period covering nearly two centuries, 
the nation expanded inexorably west- 
ward, As America grew territorially, 
opportunities for higher education were 
progressively enlarged. First, public 
lands were set aside for schools of ad- 
vanced instruction. Then, land-grant 
colleges were established. Aid to “prac- 
tical” research followed; and, more re- 
cently, “extension” education has been 
promoted by the Federal Government. 
Although there has not been an over- 
all federal policy regarding higher educa- 
tion, one should not underestimate the 
intent of the Federal Government in 
granting public lands for the establish- 
ment of institutions of higher education 
in the states, or its other scattered in- 
fluences on higher education for more 


than a hundred and fifty years. 


Establishment of the land-grant 
colleges 

The first Morrill Act.—By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the growth of 
agriculture coupled with industrial de- 
velopment pointed to the need for more 
and better education at higher levels for 
agriculture and industry. 

The enactment of the Morrill Act of 
1862 was the beginning of federal aid 
for specific and specialized programs of 
education. The land-grant institutions 
have been called “democracy’s colleges” 
because of the tremendous impetus they 
gave to the expansion of public higher 
education. They also greatly influenced 
the acceptance of the natural sciences 
into the college curriculum. These grants 
outlined the kind of education to be pro- 
vided—instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, and military tactics, at col- 
lege level. 

The agricultural experiment stations.— 
The need for more information about 
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agriculture and the development of a 
scientific base for agricultural education 
prompted fifteen states to establish agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the late 
1870's. In 1887 the U.S. Congress passed 
the Hatch Act which provided for annual 
federal grants of money from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public lands to estab- 
lish experiment stations at each land- 
grant institution. The Hatch Act repre- 
sents the first federal act to grant money 
to the states for “practical” research. 

The second Morrill Act.—Enacted in 
- 1890, the second Morrill Act for the first 
time authorized federal money grants for 
instructional purposes in higher educa- 
tion. It specified the use of federal funds 
for certain subjects; it stipulated that an- 
nual reports be made to a federal agency; 
and it was the first federal grant-in-aid 
to provide that funds could be withheld 
under certain conditions. The act also 
included a provision to prevent discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in land-grant in- 
stitutions, yet recognized that “separate 
institutions for the races were permitted.” 

This particular act, far more than the 
first Morrill Act and the Hatch Act, set 
a pattern for the other federal subvention 
programs in education and other fields 
as well. 

The land-grant legislation stimulated 
state support for this type of education 
and, to a large extent, was the most in- 
fluential force for the establishment of 
public higher education in the nineteenth 
century. 

Establishment of the extension serv- 
ices.—The next important federal educa- 
tional enactment was for the establish- 
ment of an extension service to be op- 
erated through the land-grant colleges. 
The Smith-Lever Act (1914) provides for 
federal cooperation with land-grant insti- 
tutions for the dissemination of “useful 
and practical information” for persons 
“not in residence at the land-grant col- 
leges.” 

The act provides that the state “match” 
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the federal grants, fixed by the national 
— The principle of matching 
ederal grants to state and local grants 
had been inaugurated by the Marine 
School Act of 1911, which provided that 
a state or municipality would receive fed- 
eral funds for such schools to match the 
amount appropriated by the state or local 
government. This “cooperative exten- 
sion” program derives its name from the 
fact that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the land-grant institutions, and the 
county governments share in the financial 
administration and subject-matter re- 
sponsibilities of the program. This par- 
ticular act is only partially connected 
with higher education in that it operates 
through the land-grant institutions which 
share in some of the administrative re- 
sponsibilities for the program. It deals 
with all levels of education and particu- 
larly with adult education. 

The universities and national defense. 
—The exigencies of national defense dur- 
ing two world wars in the twentieth cen- 
tury brought the Federal Government 
even closer to certain dependence upon 
institutions of higher education, both 
public and private. 

The universities and military training. 
—The First World War marks the estab- 
lishment, in 1918, of the Student Army 
Training Corps by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This was not the first time the 
Federal Government had recognized the 
value of military training in connection 
with institutions of higher education 
inasmuch as the first Morrill Act specifi- 
cally provided for military training. It 
does represent, however, the first oc- 
casion when the Federal Government 
began to make direct contracts with pub- 
lic and private institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Under the Manpower Act of 
August 31, 1918, the Secretary of War 
was authorized to make contracts with 
institutions of higher education for the 
“subsistence, quarter, and military and 
academic instruction of [student] sol- 
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diers.” About 140,000 were organized 
in the SATC as of October 1, 1918. The 
program was short-lived because of the 
end of the war. The entire student corps 
was disbanded in December 1918. 

Out of this World War I experience 
the Reserve Officer Training Corps, au- 
thorized in the National Defense Act of 
1920, was developed. Under this pro- 
gram the Federal Government continued 
the “direct contract” method with the 
individual institutions. 

National defense preparations in the 
1940’s and our entry into World War II 
again engendered additional Federal 
Government programs directly depend- 
ent upon institutions of higher education. 
In 1940 the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training program, 
War and Navy contracts for training in 
colleges and universities, the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program, and the Stu- 
dent War Loans program represent only 
a part of the national defense impact on 
the nation’s colleges and universities. 

Defense research under government 
contract.—Federal Government support 
for programs of research connected with 
defense activities in institutions of higher 
education first made its appearance 
during World War I. This marks the 
first time research, other than agricultural 
research, was federally supported in this 
way. The interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in practical research, or as one 
writer has called it, “programmatic” re- 
search, and the government's need for 
assistance and guidance in scientific 
study was formally recognized by its 
incorporation of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1863. Although the re- 
search was not necessarily carried on in 
colleges and universities, many requests 
from government departments had been 
undertaken by committees of scientists, 
through the Academy, as early as 1863. 
During World War i the Academy was 
implemented by the creation of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 
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Out of the necessity for building our 
national defense during World War II, 
the government again turned to the col- 
leges and universities to undertake spe- 
cialized research. For a number of years, 
it has sponsored agricultural research in 
land-grant institutions. The amount of 
federal expenditure for research in 1940 
was about $13 million, and most of this 
was distributed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. By 1950 as many as four- 
teen federal agencies sponsored research 
in colleges and universities, and an esti- 
mated $150 million was expended by 
the Federal Government for this purpose. 

Government departments used the 
educational facilities during the war 
emergency because they were established 
and professionally staffed; they were 
ready to undertake research programs. 
Moreover, since the end of the war fed- 
eral research contracts to these institu- 
tions have increased, and some authori- 
ties assert that federal research contracts 
of this kind present a real problem to 
institutions of higher education. It is 
believed that they can create an im- 
balance between the relationship of re- 
search and the teaching function, as well 
as impair the need for colleges and uni- 
versities to continue to advance the fron- 
tiers of knowledge through theoretical 
research projects. Most Federal Govern- 
ment research projects are “practical” or 

“programmatic, and are predominantly 
in the field of natural science. Although 
limited in type, they are vital to the 
national security program of the Federal 
Government. 

There has been little regard for over- 
all coordination of most of the research 
programs. Many agencies have entered 


into research contracts with institutions 
of higher education without regard to 
any over-all policy. The National Science 
Foundation, established in 1950, has the 
authority to induce an over-all review of 
federal research programs and in time 
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should help to develop and encourage a 
national policy of basic research. 

Veterans education programs.—At the 
end of World War I the first vocational 
rehabilitation program was inaugurated 
to give education to disabled veterans at 
various levels of education. A more 
widespread veterans education program 
was instituted by the enactment of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
This World War II development has been 
called by some “the twentieth century 
equivalent to the Morrill Act.” The legis- 
lation gave many veterans an oppor- 
tunity, which they might not otherwise 
have had, for a college education. An 
unprecedented number of students at- 
tended institutions of higher education 
under this program. 

Although not entirely in the realm of 
higher education, the GI bill had an 
impact upon colleges and _ universities 
which as yet cannot be entirely evaluated 
—an impact which, through extension to 
veterans of the Korean conflict, seems 
likely to continue for a number of years. 

Congress changed the method of dis- 
tributing the tuition and subsistence 
money to veterans of the Korean fighting. 
At the time, it was believed that this new, 
simplified method was better because 
the expenditure became an individual’s 
responsibility. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1943 for disabled veterans made similar 
provisions for them. This act had a 
precedent in a World War I act. 


Relations with higher education in 
the depression era 


We have outlined the influence of 
westward expansion, industrialization, 
and national defense upon the Federal 
Government and the relationship of these 
factors with institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A fourth upheaval, economic de- 
pression in the 1930's, resulted in addi- 
tional federal activities concerning in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 
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Through the Works Projects Adminis- 
tration and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions were able to build and renovate 
their facilities. Out of the same broad 
federal emergency relief program came 
student aid for some undergraduate and 
graduate students in institutions of higher 
education through the National Youth 
Administration (1935-43). 


Federal property disposal and housing 
loans 

Before the close of World War II the 
Surplus Property Act (1944) made pro- 
vision for the disposal of a large amount 
of excess property which would be useful 
to educational institutions. Tax-sup- 
ported and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education benefited from this Act. 

In 1950, under the Housing Act, for 
the first time the Federal Government 
undertook to make loans to both public 
and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the construction of residential 
and dormitory buildings. 


U.S. Office of Education 


This office, established in 1867, early 
accepted the responsibility of auditing 
the public lands granted under the first 
Morrill Act; and after the passage of the 
second Morrill Act it was delegated 
certain responsibilities concerned with 
the administration of the land-grant col- 
lege and university program. 

It has had varying degrees of respon- 
sibility in connection with specific Fed- 
eral Government programs affecting 
higher education. The Office has not, 
however, been the focal point for the 
administration of all federal programs 
concerning higher education. 


Federal educational institutions 


In the interest of national security the 
Federal Government in 1802 created the 
United States Military Academy, fol- 
lowed in 1845 by the Naval Academy, 
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in 1876 by the Coast Guard Academy, 
and in 1954 by the Air Force Academy. 

For a number of years the Federal 
Government has also made appropria- 
tions toward the operation of Howard 
University, devoted primarily to the edu- 
cation of Negroes, and to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, now called Gal- 
laudet College. The Department of 
Agriculture and the National Bureau of 
Standards operate graduate schools of 
their own. Space does not permit men- 
tioning the numerous in-service training 
programs and the educational exchange 
of persons programs in the field of higher 


education. 


Summary of the Federal Government's 
activities in higher education 

On the whole the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in and its expenditures for 
higher education have reflected its re- 
sponses to new national responsibilities. 
A pattern has emerged from the early 
land-grants to the present. As a result 
of its constant concern the Federal Gov- 
ernment has encouraged the education 
of great numbers of persons, the estab- 
lishment of publicly controlled education, 
the development of education particu- 
larly in the natural sciences, “program- 
matic” research, and professional and vo- 
cational education. In addition to this, 
the government has indirectly assisted 
institutions of higher education by ex- 
empting them from income taxation, con- 
sidering them either as instrumentalities 
of state governments or as private non- 
profit educational agencies. 


The states and higher education 


Federal public land policy, a Supreme 
Court decision (Dartmouth College case, 
1819), and reaction to the limitations of 
private colleges all contributed toward 
the rapid growth of state-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
United States. 

The colonial governments and early 
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state governments nurtured the provin- 
cial private colleges, and some states pro- 
vided for public institutions of higher 
education in their original constitutions 
or established them early in their history. 

The state-supported institutions of 
higher education grew slowly and did 
not receive consistent and encouraging 
support from the state legislatures until 
after the Civil War. With the return of 
peace such institutions flourished, how- 
ever, as they shaped their programs, en- 
couraged by the federally implemented 
land-grant college movement. to bring 
higher education closer to the needs of 
the people. Their greatest period of 
expansion came after 1885. The growth 
of state universities in the West was 
greatly influenced by the “ ‘equality and 
practicality of the frontier.” These in- 
stitutions, unlike those in the South, 
became “integral parts” of state educa- 
tion. By 1900 they were becoming truly 
service institutions as democratic uni- 
versities in a democratic society. The 
states recognized the importance of edu- 
cation and subsequently have provided 
for a number of different kinds of insti- 
tutions of higher education. In addition 
to state universities, state agricultural col- 
leges, land-grant institutions, and teach- 
ers colleges, some states created tech- 
nical schools of mining, professional 
schools of medicine, and junior colleges 
as well. 


Status of higher education in the 
structure of state government 


State-supported institutions of higher 
education, created either through in- 
clusion in the state constitution, or by 
a legislative act, were usually established 
as an independent enterprise with a gov- 
erning board of trustees designated to 
organize and operate the institution. The 
board of trustees was to be selected in 
various ways, either by appointment by 
the legislature, or by the governor, or by 
election. The composition and powers 
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of these boards varied from one state to 
another, and from one institution to an- 
other within the same state. Generally 
these boards were given a position of 
relative independence from the executive 
branch of the government. Forty states 
grant corporate powers to their boards of 
trustees for institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Since they operate as independent 
corporations, their status has been dis- 
tinctly separate from the usual adminis- 
trative functions of a state government. 

Obviously the theory behind the in- 
dependence of these institutions was to 
minimize the likelihood of political con- 
trol or partisan influences. The govern- 
ing boards had, and in general still have, 
plenary powers over the financial affairs 
of their respective institutions, being 
specifically exempted from many of the 
normal fiscal controls applicable to other 
state departments and agencies. In the 
main, the individual boards deal directly 
with the state legislature concerning the 
institution’s appropriation. 

In general, there is no state “system” 
of higher education such as exists in the 
organization and relative homogenity of 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Changes in gov ernmental organiza- 
tion and machinery in the past thirty-five 
years have affected education in almost 
every one of the states. Commenting on 
this, Dr. McNeely wrote that “the major 
cause of these changes has been the phe- 
nomenal growth of state governments. 
Existing functions have been expanded 
on an extensive scale and many new re- 
sponsibilities have been assumed by the 
States.”! 

This development led to some very 
definite changes in many states in ad- 
ministrative procedures. These changes 
generally manifested themselves in a 
centralization of authority in either the 


+]. H. McNeely, Higher Educational Institu- 
tions in the Scheme of State Governments 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1939), p. 4. (Bulletin 1939, No. 3) 
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jurisdiction over the executive depart- 
ments under the governor, or in other 
executive officials and agencies under his 
immediate control. State budgetary offi- 
cers, or boards of finance, were created 
to consolidate the financial affairs of all 
the units of state government. This trend 
has affected the state institutions of 
higher education more than any other 
level of public education, as the result 
primarily of their original autonomous 
position in the structure of state govern- 
ment. Other reorganizations of state 
internal management have affected these 
tax-supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the following areas: central 
purchasing and printing; acquisition, dis- 
posal, or inventory of property; prescrip- 
tion of accounting systems; and investiga- 
tion of management, administration, and 
operation of state functions. 

In summary, state government reor- 
ganization has been generally in one of 
two categories: (1) closer relationship to 
the executive branch of the state govern- 
ment, or (2) more centralized financial 
supervision. In the majority of the states 
today, for example, the forms or the re- 
quirements for the budgets of the state 
institutions of higher education are pre- 
scribed by the central state administra- 
tive authority. These budgets are con- 
solidated and revised by the central state 
authority, then submitted to the legisla- 
ture. Because of the nature of our gov- 
ernmental system, the relationship be- 
tween publicly supported institutions of 
higher education and the state legislature 
and the state executive officer is never 
static. 


Development of a single board of trus- 
tees for state-supported institutions of 
higher education 

Parallel to the trend for more rigid 
control within many states, there has 
been a movement in thirteen states which 
has effected coordination of their schools 
of higher education by creating one 
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board to control all the state higher edu- 
cation institutions. This particular tend- 
ency toward centralization and coordina- 
tion has been effective in the effort to 
eliminate duplication of educational serv- 
ices and to effect economies. Numerous 
surveys of public-supported institutions 
have been made by individual states in 
order to study the over-all effectiveness 
and service which these institutions make 
to the citizens of the state. Because of 
the diversity of each state’s needs from 
time to time no standard pattern can be 
set. Each state has had to study its par- 
ticular higher education organization. 

In addition to the central coordinating 
board, other mechanisms have been 
evolved which indicate the general rec- 
ognition and tendency toward state-wide 
educational cooperation. Some states 
have an informal council voluntarily 
composed of interinstitutional officials. 
Others have interinstitutional boards 
which govern state institutions with like 
curricula. 


Local governments and higher education 


Publicly supported junior colleges and 
municipal institutions of higher educa- 
tion, locally supported, are to the twen- 
tieth century what the state colleges and 
universities were to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They have thrived because pub- 
lic education in the United States has 
grown so tremendously in response to 
the demands of modern technology and 
as the result of an increasing respect for 
the value of education beyond the high 
school level. These institutions afford 
the opportunity of a college education to 

many students who could not otherwise 
attend college. They can live at home 
while attending school and pay only very 
low fees. 

The period after 1920 is significant 
because of the growth of local public 
junior colleges. In 1915 there were 19 
public institutions at this level enrolling 
592 students; by 1927 there were 136 
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enrolling 20,145 persons; and in 1952 
there were 322 public junior colleges 
with an enrollment of 498,345 students. 

Some of these institutions are main- 
tained by the states, but the majority are 
operated by cities and school districts. 
Twenty-six states have general legisla- 
tion affecting public junior colleges. 
Twelve of these states (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New York, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming) pro- 
vide that their public junior colleges be 
controlled through local administration. 
Most of the other states have legislation 
which indicates that local officials shall 
administer the junior colleges. Cali- 
fornia in 1907 enacted the first such leg- 
islation and today—along with Iowa, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—has one of the 
most widespread systems of public junior 
colleges. 

In addition to the twenty-six states 
that have general legislation providing 
for public junior colleges, whenever they 
receive state aid they do so much in the 
manner that assistance is granted to the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
Most of these junior colleges are also 
administered in close connection with 
the public high schools. 

The states which provide for the estab- 
lishment of public junior colleges have 
all enunciated policies concerning the 
method of support. This does not mean, 
however, that they all have programs 
for state aid to these colleges. Only 
twelve states make any provision for aid 
to public junior colleges. They are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New York, Texas, and Washington. 
In most of these states there are certain 
prerequisites—sometimes very minor 
ones, such as the submission of an annual 
report to the state superintendent of 
public instruction—for receiving this aid. 

There are thirteen municipal institu- 
tions of higher education, three of which 
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came under municipal control during the 
Civil War. They are supported through 
city taxes and are generally controlled by 
boards which are separate from those 
which control the public schools of the 
cities. In some cases, however, these in- 
stitutions have board members appointea 
by the city board of education. Although 
the number of these schools has not in- 
creased appreciably through the years, 
they do represent a significant part of 
our public educational system. 


Cooperative relationships 


In the field of higher education the 
states have cooperated with the Federal 
Government in several “matching” grant 
programs, established under such federal 
legislation as the Marine Academy Act 
of 1911, and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
which provided for the cooperative ex- 
tension service. The latter program ex- 
tended cooperativeness to the local gov- 
ernment, too. 

Individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, public and private, have cooperated 
with the Federal Government through 
the NYA program and in establishing 
ROTC programs to assure the nation of 
an adequate Reserve Officer Corps. 

The states have cooperated with the 
U.S. Office of Education in supplying 
statistical information about institutions 
of higher education. In turn, the Office 
of Education cooperates with any state 
which requests advice and information 
regarding programs of higher education. 

State institutions of higher education 
have made many cooperative arrange- 
ments in the interests of stronger aca- 
demic programs, economy, and coordina- 
tion. Under this type of agreement lab- 
oratory facilities, library services, and 
some research programs have been af- 
fected. Uaiversities in two states are 
cooperating in sharing the development 
of a program of Scandinavian studies. 
Along similar lines, the Southern Train- 
ing Program in Public Administration 
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has had the cooperation and used the 
courses, faculties, and plant facilities of 
the Universities of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. 

Another aspect of this type of coopera- 
tive arrangement between two or three 
states has grown out of the need to pro- 
vide a more complete state medical 
education. The state of West Virginia 
in 1944 authorized its state university to 
enter into a contractual agreement with 
the Medical College of Virginia for 
the completion of the education of their 
two-year medical school graduates. Simi- 
lar arrangements were made in 1950, 
through legislative permission, to allow 
Wyoming's state university to make a 
contract with the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine for out-of-state edu- 
cation in medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and nursing. ; 

In addition to bilateral arrangements 
such as these, cooperation between in- 
stitutions of higher education has been 
extended in three areas to a regional 
program created by interstate compacts. 
The first of these programs was started 
in 1948 and is the Southern Regional 
Education Board which now includes 
representatives from fourteen participat- 
ing states (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia ). 

In 1949 a similar plan was recom- 
mended at the Western Governors’ 
Conference. It was studied and in 1951 
the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education was created by a com- 
pact. The following states have ratified 
it: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. The consent of Congress was 
granted in 1953 for this compact. 

In 1954 the New England Board of 
Higher Education was given the con- 
sent of Congress for the New England 
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states to enter into a compact relating 
to higher education. 

In the long history of public higher 
education in the United States there 
appears to have been no important shift- 
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and better higher education for a larger 
percentage of the population has be- 
come essential to the discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the states, the scope of 


ing of responsibility between federal, activities, out of necessity, has increased 





state, and local governments. Since more _ in this field. 
CRO 
A LTHOUGH the average family income has increased, the costs of higher | 
education have also increased. The increase in scholarships available i 


has only partially eliminated the economic factor as a deterrent to 
college enrollment. Although a larger proportion of young women 
graduate from high school than of men, the proportion of men in our 
colleges and universities is very much greater than of women and the 
proportion increases in all graduate and professional fields except those 
of teaching, nursing, and social work. Important steps have been taken 
to eliminate race, color, and national origin as discriminative factors, but 
to some degree the problem persists. 

With the increase of college enrollment which has already begun 
and will continue at a rising rate in the years ahead, institutions may 
not be able to expand their fiscal resources and teaching personnel 
and facilities rapidly enough to accommodate those who will seek admis- 
sion. To the degree that this is true, many colleges and universities 
will become increasingly selective. The criteria which the institutions 


will establish for such selection will largely determine whether progress 
toward equality of opportunity will be accelerated or retarded.—From 
Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education, edited by 
Francis J. Brown, published by American Council on Education, 1955. 





THE COUNCIL AT WORK 


Report of the Committee on Civilian Higher 
Education for Military Personnel 


Unanimously approved October 15, 1954 


The importance of off-duty educational 
programs 

T 1s the considered and frequently ex- 

pressed judgment of our foremost 
military leaders that an off-duty program 
of higher education for military person- 
nel is justified from several points of 
view, particularly that of national se- 
curity. While it is true that the mission 
of the Armed Forces is to produce effec- 
tive fighting men, it is equally true that 
the most effective fighting man is not 
merely one trained in exclusively military 
skills. Hence, military leaders agree that 
a sound training program must take into 
account the nature of the people being 
trained and certainly must make pro- 
vision for the mental stimulus and intel- 
lectual development of the individuals 
concerned. In a word, education is a 
part of the national endeavor to make 
the most effective use of the manpower 
in the interest of national security. 

In times such as these, with the in- 
creasing complexity of warfare, and with 
the increased requirement on the part 
of our citizens for a broad background 
in history, geography, economics, and 
political science, it is of vital importance 
that no opportunity be missed to raise 
the educational level of our people. 
Furthermore, if our military leadership 
is to continue to be adequate to meet 
the demands of the future, it is essential 
that a backlog of qualified officers be 
always available. Consequently, in the 
view of those interested in the problem, 
whether in or out of uniform, educational 


opportunities for those in the Armed 
Forces with the intellectual energy to 
seize them must always be provided. 

Apart from the contribution which 
education makes toward military effi- 
ciency, there is also the matter of morale. 
Providing for military personnel the op- 
portunity to do something that is worth 
while in itself and will be helpful to them 
whether they continue in military serv- 
ice or return to civilian life, is of itself 
an important morale factor. High morale 
is essential to high military efficiency, 
and anything that contributes to morale 
contributes to the efficiency of the unit. 

Military spokesmen have also pointed 
out that the provision of educational op- 
portunities makes military service more 
attractive, thereby drawing into the serv- 
ice the higher type of man which modern 
conditions demand. It is quite possible 
that the re-enlistment rate will increase 
and voluntary periods of active duty 
will be prolonged if it can be shown that 
military service is not an educational 
wasteland, and that a tour of active duty 
is therefore not a complete break from 
civilian life. The acceptance of this idea 
will go far toward bringing about a more 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
public toward the military service obli- 
gation, and will be invaluable to the 
services from the point of view of public 
relations. 

This committee, besides recognizing 
the need, believes that the present edu- 
cational system is competent to provide 
for the Armed Forces those educational 
services they need. The Armed Forces 
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are not a college nor should they seek 
to become rivals of established educa- 
tional institutions. The task of provid- 
ing college-level education must be un- 
dertaken by the existing educational in- 
stitutions of the country. 

The nature of the Armed Forces, the 
demands of the separate services, and 
the requirements of national security all 
combine to give rise to many problems. 
The committee believes that these prob- 
lems can be solved if there is sympa- 
thetic understanding and cooperation on 
both sides. In seeking solutions, the 
independence of educational institutions 
must be preserved and their traditions 
and customs respected while making all 
reasonable concessions to the special 
needs of the Armed Forces. Although it 
is very doubtful that a rigid pattern will 
ever be found workable, the committee 
feels that satisfactory solutions can be 
found if the problems are attacked with 
the proper attitude. In the process of 
finding solutions, however, there must 
be no lowering of standards, particularly 
with respect to the granting of degrees. 
Such educational opportunities as are 
offered must command the respect of 
educators. 


Consideration of special problems 


1. Financial support by the Armed 
Forces.—Since the primary purpose of 
the services in encouraging off-duty edu- 
cational programs is to increase the use- 
fulness of the individual serviceman to 
the service, and since this purpose is 
entirely valid, the committee suggests 
that all services should provide partial 
tuition support (at least 75 percent) to 
personnel of all grades, and should be 
granted by Congress an appropriation 
sufficient to make the program possible. 

The committee suggests that the serv- 
iceman participate to some extent in the 
costs of off-duty educational programs 
for at least two reasons. First and most 


important, he will demonstrate a serious 
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intention to complete the program 
started; and second, he will benefit per- 
sonally to some degree in addition to 
increasing his military proficiency. 

2. Desirable types and levels of 
courses.—Collegiate courses made avail- 
able to military personnel should not 
be designed to meet assumed military 
needs as such, but should be basic 
courses normally offered in higher in- 
stitutions to regular civilian students. 
For example, courses in “Military Speech 
and Command,” “Air Force Budgeting 
Procedures,” “Military Logistics,” and, of 
course, “Military Strategy and Tactics,” 
“Staff Organization,” and the like, should 
be avoided. When such courses are 
offered by institutions maintaining a 
military science curriculum, students 
should be cautioned that credit may not 
be transferable to a general curriculum. 

Questions have been raised relative 
to the availability of facilities, particu- 
larly library, when courses are given 
away from a regular campus or estab- 
lished educational centers. Since identi- 
cal standards with regular campus offer- 
ings must be maintained, it is inevitable 
that most of the offerings will be at the 
freshman and sophomore level where 
special facilities are less utilized on 
campus. There will, of course, be in- 
stances where advanced (upper divi- 
sion) courses may be offered because 
special library and laboratory facilities 
can be made available. Ordinarily, lab- 
oratory courses cannot be offered at mili- 
tary installations, but most higher insti- 
tutions offer, and accept for credit, 
non-laboratory demonstration courses in 
various sciences. 

It should be recognized that the mili- 
tary services prefer that higher institu- 
tions not attempt to provide military 
training, but, rather, basic and funda- 
mental education; therefore, it is ap- 
propriate that institutions providing op- 
portunities for military personnel offer 
their regular college courses and main- 
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tain identical qualitative standards with 
those on campus, particularly since trans- 
ferability of credit is essential. 

8. Staff and facilities—In order to 
implement the standards indicated 
above, institutions should use regular 
faculty, or employ staff with comparable 
training, experience, and competence in 
courses provided for military personnel. 
They should insist upon adequate class- 
room facilities and instructional aids 
comparable to those available on cam- 
pus. 

4. Desirable location of instruction 
centers.—Wherever military installations 
are located near college campuses, 
classes which are open also to civilian 
students should be made available to 
military personnel. In many instances, 
higher institutions have off-campus edu- 
cational centers where classes might be 
offered, either for military or for mixed 
military and civilian students. In many 
instances, however, because of physical 
location, it is necessary to provide classes 
at or contiguous to military bases. Based 
on the experience of many higher institu- 
tions, such classes can be conducted 
with higher standards and can be com- 
parable with regular campus offerings. 
Many institutions which have offered 
large programs for military personnel 
report that because of the maturity, 
seriousness of purpose, and high motiva- 
tion of military personnel in such classes, 
the achievement of military students is 
even higher than that of regular full- 
time civilian students on campus. It is 
the opinion of the committee that no 
distinction as far as credit is concerned 
should be made on the basis of the 
physical location of the class, provided 
the offering institution certifies its equiv- 
alence. 

5. Examinations—as measures of 
achievement.—One reason many institu- 
tions are hesitant about accepting credit 
for off-campus courses is that they are 
not convinced of the comparative quality 
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of this type of education. Were the 
achievement of students validated by 
acceptably standardized examinations, 
their concern could be largely allayed. 
Such examinations are already available, 
or could be prepared and administered 
by appropriate agencies, such as the 
Educational Testing Service. If the 
policy of accepting performance on rec- 
ognized examinations were adopted, 
many of the problems that now attend 
off-duty education might be solved. 

6. Provisions for cidieaa counsel- 
ing.—The importance of counseling mili- 
tary personnel on long-range educa- 
tional plans and on the selection of 
pertinent courses is generally recognized. 
In some respects the counseling needs 
of military personnel are more urgent 
and also more complicated than are the 
needs of full-time civilian students. Mili- 
tary personnel must have in mind both 
military efficiency and personal compe- 
tences; they must select courses on the 
basis of those available; they must also 
select courses that will fit into a rational 
educational pattern either for military 
advancement or for the fulfillment of 
degree requirements or both. Since they 
have neither the time nor ‘the facilities 
to gather the information they require 
to make wise plans, it is especially im- 
portant that competent counselors be 
available to aid them. 

At many military installations civilian 
education advisers are employed by the 
military services. At some military instal- 
lations the institutions offering courses 
also provide educational counselors on 
a full- or part-time basis. To assure the 
maximum value of the counseling serv- 
ices, both the military services and the 
institutions offering instruction should 
make every effort to employ only highly 
qualified counselors. 

Consistency and continuity in counsel- 
ing are of prime importance. Records 
should, therefore, be kept of understand- 
ings reached, and copies of the records 
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should be transmitted from one educa- 
tional counselor to another when a 
change of counselors occurs or from one 
military post to another when a transfer 
of military personnel is made. It must 
be recognized, of course, that even the 
most competent and conscientious coun- 
selors will be unable to answer certain 
questions relating to policies and require- 
ments of specific institutions. They can, 
however, advise as to sources of infor- 
mation and when appropriate may direct 
inquiries to such sources. Competence, 
consistency, continuity are essential ele- 
ments of an adequate counseling pro- 
gram. 

7. Award and transfer of academic 
credit.—There is obvious need for better 
understanding among colleges and uni- 
versities relative to the type and quality 
of instruction offered for military per- 
sonnel, so that realistic policies regard- 
ing acceptance of credit to meet degree 
requirements may be adopted. Two 
related problems are involved, as is the 
case also in the transfer of credit for 
civilian students: an evaluation of the 
quality of the course itself, and a deci- 
sion as to its relevance to the require- 
ments for a specific degree. For example, 
no student, civilian or military, if he has 
fifteen hours of English literature, can 
expect the surplus of credit in that field 
to be applied to a requirement of engi- 
neering mechanics or accounting in a 
specialized curriculum, even though the 
work in English literature is of the very 
highest academic quality. 

In the evaluation of quality alone, re- 
gardless of relevance to degree require- 
ments, some difficulties have arisen be- 
cause in many institutions, all instruction 
offered away from the campus or open 
to part-time students is administered by 
extension divisions. Some _ extension 
classes are designed to meet nonaca- 
demic needs of adults and often do not 
carry degree credit, even within the insti- 
tution offering the instruction. On the 


other hand, extension courses offered to 
military personnel within the pattern 
and standards described in this report 
usually carry full credit toward degrees 
granted by the same institutions. It is 
recommended that higher institutions ac- 
cept such courses on transfer, awarding 
to the student the same amount of credit 
which the offering institution grants, pro- 
vided the work is appropriate for the 
degree desired. This is the normal 
practice among institutions for regular 
class instruction, and it is recommended 
that all institutions adopt similarly real- 
istic policies relative to the transfer of 
credit granted to military personnel for 
satisfactory completion of college-level 
off-duty courses. 

8. Residence requirements for degrees. 
—One of the major problems encoun- 
tered by some military personnel pur- 
suing off-duty educational programs is 
how to fulfill the minimum residence 
requirements for a degree. In a majority 
of institutions this requirement is one 
academic year of full-time study. Mili- 
tary personnel because of periodic trans- 
fers frequently encounter great difficulty 
in meeting this requirement. It is rec- 
ognized that there are sound and con- 
vincing arguments in support of a mini- 
mum residence requirement. It is also 
recognized that these arguments in no 
sense mitigate the difficulties encoun- 
tered by military personnel seeking to 
satisfy the requirement through off-duty 
education. 

Two complementary approaches to 
this problem offer a partial solution. The 
first is a liberal interpretation by the 
institutions of “residence” to include off- 
duty instruction where it is comparable 
to campus instruction and, in special 
cases, an actual reduction of the full-time 
residence requirement to twenty-four 
weeks, or to one semester. The second 
is to permit military personnel, at least 
on a selected basis if not generally, to 
attend the institutions of their choice on 
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a full-time basis during the final semester 
of their degree work. 

Even though there is no clear solution 
to this problem in sight at present, ex- 
perimentation by both the institutions 
and the military services along the lines 
indicated may point the way to a satis- 
factory adjustment on both sides. 

9. Means of promoting better under- 
standing between military officers and 
civilian educators.—Since leaders of the 
Armed Forces and of civilian education 
are agreed on the objectives and advan- 
tages of off-duty courses for military per- 
sonnel, there is every reason for them 
to work together to increase mutual 


‘ understanding among all those partici- 


pating in any phase of the program. Such 
understanding has undoubtedly been 
enhanced by the five regional conferences 
on off-duty education held from June 
through November 1953. The continua- 
tion of such conferences periodically, if 
they are kept on the plane of exploration 
of common problems and of exchange 
of information, should prove valuable. 
Moreover, the invitation of civilian edu- 
cators to participate in the formulation 
of policy relating to off-duty education 
in the Armed Forces and of military 
representatives to participate in educa- 
tional meetings devoted to policies of 
civilian institutions should contribute 
further to mutual understanding. 

10. Interpreting to the public educa- 
tional opportunities for military person- 
nel.—Only as the education programs of 
the Armed Forces are understood will 
they be accepted. It is important, there- 
fore, that laymen and professional edu- 
cators become fully informed about the 
scope and purpose of educational activi- 
ties carried on under military auspices. 
With complete and reliable information 
at hand, high school and college coun- 
selors can aid youth who are about to 
enter military service to make long-range 


educational plans. The courses and ex- 
periences that may be integrated into 
later educational plans can be identified 
and their acceptance by civilian institu- 
tions can be determined. Likewise, edu- 
cational counselors for military personnel 
who are thoroughly informed about the 
programs and requirements in secondary 
schools and colleges may aid military 
personnel in so organizing their off-duty 
study programs as to fit them into a 
coherent pattern. 

For this important interchange of in- 
formation, means of communication must 
be established. Brochures, teaching 
materials, regional and national confer- 
ences, orientation programs for educa- 
tional counselors, both military and 
civilian, articles in the leading maga- 
zines, and radio and television programs, 
are some of the media through which 
a better understanding of off-duty educa- 
tional opportunities in the Armed Forces 
may be achieved. 


Members of the Committee on Civilian 
Higher Education for Military Personnel 
are: Chancellor J. D. Williams, University 
of Mississippi, chairman; Milo Bail, presi- 
dent, University of Omaha; Thomas N. 
Barrows, associate director, University Ex- 
tension, University of California at Berkeley; 
A. J. Brumbaugh, director of study, Council 
for the Study of Higher Education in 
Florida; Harold F. Cotterman, dean of 
faculty, University of Maryland; Maj. Gen. 
John ‘M. Devine, USA (Ret.), command- 
ant of cadets, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
A. J. Jorgensen, president, University of 
Connecticut; Troy H. Middleton, president, 
Louisiana State University; Harold W. 
Stoke, dean of the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, registrar and university examiner, Ohio 
State University; Arthur S. Adams, presi- 
dent, American Council on Education, ex 
officio; Raymond F. Howes, staff associate, 
American Council on Education, secretary. 
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Council on Education 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 


Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the year ended December 31, 1954. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by direct 
correspondence the membership dues received during the period under review. 

In our opinion, subject to the above limitation in the scope of our examination 
in regard to membership dues, the accompanying statements of cash receipts and dis- 
emiveniae present fairly the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the year ended December 31, 1954, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding period. 

F. W. LAFrRENTz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 
March 15, 1955 


OPERATIONS 


A summary of the operations of the General Fund for the year ended December 31, 
1954, is as follows: 


Receipts: 
Members’ dues $ 180,115.00 
Reimbursement for services 73,160.47 
Interest on investments (net) 14,688.44 
Contributions 100.00 
Total receipts : ... $ 268,063.91 
Disbursements: 
Administrative expenses $ 174,029.03 
Committees and Commissions ; 21,152.95 
Special conferences 8,552.15 
Educational Record and Bulletin Higher Education and National 
Affairs 34,807.01 
Transfers to Special Funds: 
Committee on College Teaching hal aguittey ees 5,000.00 
Commission on the Education of Women. 5,000.00 
Purchase of furniture and equipment (net)........ ancien ata ar 626.89 
Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 800.00 
Total disbursements ' ideas cceseeee es @ 940,968.08 


Excess of receipts over disbursements—transferred to Reserve Fund $ 18,095.88 
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An analysis of the changes in the Reserve Fund during the year ended December 
$1, 1954, is as follows: 


Receipts: 
Excess of receipts over disbursements transferred from General 
ee er eee ote 4 $ 18,095.88 
Interest on investments............ Fea 9,580.57 
Excess of receipts over disbursements transferred from fixed- 
price contract—Special Funds. . fame . 1,661.49 
Interest on loan to Building Fund......... a Peery 1,264.20 
Total receipts ..... He thbsocs es Te $ 30,602.14 
Disbursements: 
Interest on investments transferred to General Fund 9,580.57 
Excess of receipts over disbursements $ 21,021.57 


Operations of the American Council on Education Building resulted in net income 
of $22,412.62, before mortgage curtailment, interest payments, and capital expendi- 
tures. A summary of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Building Fund for 
the year ended December 31, 1954, is as follows: 














Receipts: 
Net income from operation of building $ 22,412.62 
Sale of furniture and fixtures... tare Waa 90.00 
Total receipts $ 22,502.62 
Disbursements: 
Remodeling costs ' $ 1,895.55 
Mortgage curtailment and interest payments 20,197.59 
Purchase of furniture, fixtures, and equipment 421.50 
Total disbursements ; $ 22514.64 
Excess of disbursements over receipts $ 12.02 


A summary of the operations of the Publications Fund for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, is as follows: 


Receipts: 
Sales of publications—less refunds $ 87,742.45 
Transfers from Special Funds 25,534.70 
Interest on investments 1,974.62 
Other Wie 1,083.00 
Total receipts $ 116,334.77 
Disbursements: 
Operating expenses $ 76,920.44 
Accounting services : 3,867.81 
Transfers to Special Funds 7 os 14,500.00 
Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 100.00 
Total disbursements ..... Ae ..$ 95,388.25 


Excess of receipts over disbursements Sabie ...$ 20,946.52 
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A summary of the Publications Fund, as prepared by the Manager of Publications, 


showing cash, accounts receivable, and inventories on hand at December 31, 1954, } 
is as follows: 





Cash hen genet os Ba. St mie Rr $ 58,380.19 0 
Accounts receivable Lines oS ea” 1d eae 8,457.61 ; 
Inventories: 
American Council on Education publications.. $ 27,154.18 
Commission on University Education in Hos- } 
pital Administration publication 1,756.56 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards public: ations 14,119.34 43,030.08 
Total a 4 ang Deena <a $ 109,867.88 


The cash balance shown above is restricted for the purposes and to the extent indi- 
cated below: 


Royalties due on publications sold $ 20,188.77 i 
Reserve for publication of: 
College and University Business Administration, Volume 2 9,024.00 
1956 "editions of American Universities and Colleges and Amer- | 
ican Junior Colleges 8,120.61 
Taba publications orae oo ois 2,103.70 | 
Total $ 39,437.08 


In addition to the above, the Publications Fund had $10,000.00 on loan to the 
Building Fund, and $65,516.00 (cost) invested in U.S. Government securities as addi- 
tional reserves for publication of American Universities and Colleges and American 


Junior Colleges. These government securities had a market or redemption value 
of $66,220.02, at December 31, 1954. 


A summary of the operations of Central Services for the year ended December 31, 
1954, follows: 


Receipts: 

Reimbursements for services ...... 9 956,540.24 
Reimbursements for postage or 21,342.93 
Other 94.65 
Total receipts one ...$ 77,986.82 

Disbursements: 
Cost of services eer $ 46,823.98 
Postage oe ea 22,847.44 
Accounting services te pakcrmhes wore ae 4,351.08 
Equipment 1,048.14 
Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund ; 300.00 
Total disbursements for operations Pas .......9 73,870.64 
Transfer to Central Services Reserve Fund ee 801.05 
Total disbursements $ 76,171.69 
Excess of receipts over disbursements ee, 1,815.18 
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Financial Statements 
CASH AND INVESTMENTS 


Reserve Fund: 


Cash in Bank Ser os eae ae $ 38,797.17 
OI, ok kav iweenacakaneeern .. 261,965.63 $ 300,762.80 
Depreciation Reserve Fund: 
Ne a ae ns A a esis cabal en ; 1,200.00 
Building Fund: 
Cash in bank 11,138.45 
Publications Fund: 
Cash in bank : $ 58,380.19 
Investments—at cost 65,516.00 123,896.19 
Central Services Reserve Fund: 
Cash in bank 801.05 
Special Funds: 
Cash in bank $ 235,173.42 
Investments—at cost: 
Certificates of time deposit, American Security 
and Trust Company, 14%, due: 
January 3, 1955 .. stat 100,000.00 
January 31, 1955 Terre 50,000.00 
March 1, 1955 100,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bills, due February 3, 1955, ma- 
turity value $250,000.00 borane 249,354.50 734,527.92 
Total $ 1,172,326.41 
Less: In-transit items 745.58 
Net Cash and Investments $ 1,171,580.83 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was confirmed 
by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited intact 
into this account, and the cash balances shown above were reconciled with the 
amount reported directly to us by the bank as of December 31, 1954. The in-transit 
items re present expenditures made out of the General Fund which are to be reim- 
bursed by various Council personnel and outside organizations in the subsequent 
period, but which are not shown as disbursements in the statement of General Fund 
operations. 

The investments were confirmed by direct correspondence with the American Se- 


curity and Trust Company, where they are held in an agency account for safekeep- 
ing and reinvestment. 


BUILDING FUND 


The American Council on Education was obligated to the American Security and 
Trust Company for the unpaid balance of a 3%% real estate mortgage note at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, in the amount of $122,000.00, plus accrued interest. The mortgage 
note is secured by the land and building at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Principal installments of $3,500.00 and interest are payable semi- 
annually on April and October 20, continuing to and including October 20, 1959, and 
any remaining unpaid principal balance will be payable on April 20, 1960. Addi- 
tional payments on principal may be made in any multiple of $250.00 at any inter- 
est-paying date. On April 20, 1954, an additional payment on principal, in the 
amount of $7,000.00, brought the total curtailment of the note for Ee year to 
$14,000.00. 
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In addition to the above mortgage note payable, the Building Fund was indebted \ 
to the Reserve Fund for a $36,120.00 loan, and to the Publications Fund for a f 
$10,000.00 loan, both loans to be repaid with interest at a rate of 34% per annum. 


INSURANCE 


A schedule of insurance policies in force at December 31, 1954, and confirmed by 
correspondence with the Insurance Department of the American Security and Trust . 
Company, or examined by us, is set forth below: } 


Fire and extended coverage: 


Building : ; seks $ 750,000.00 
Rental value 90,000.00 : 
Contents of building 85,000.00 
Contents—Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 45,000.00 
Contents—Veterans Testing Service, Chicago, Illinois 7,000.00 

Boiler, machinery and elevator motors 50,000.00 j 


General liability: 


Bodily injury 100/300,000.00 
Property damage ; 5,000.00 
Blanket Fidelity Bond 15,000.00 
Water damage 5,000.00 
Burglary and Robbery—Washington International Center 5,000.00 
Fine arts floater—Washington International Center 2,120.00 
Workmen’s Compensation Standard 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Contributions to the Special Funds were confirmed by correspondence with the 
donors with the exception of government contracts and minor amounts; the con- 
tracts with government departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 
Statement of cash receipts and disbursements of Special Funds is presented in 
Exhibit A, following. 
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